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& * Comfort, Luxury, Convenience, Health attend the 
installation of i 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


in the home. For the sanitary equipment of the bathroom, bedroom, 
kitchen, laundry “Standard” Ware is a constant guarantee of 
satisfaction, and its life-long service distinctly increases the property~ 
value of your home, while the china-like purity of its white enameled 
surface is a constant source of pleasure and delight in usage. 


Our Book, “ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete 
and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents post- - 


age andthe name of your plumber and architect (ifselected). 
The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P-38, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $70.00—not counting freight, labor or piping—and are described in detail among. the others. 
CAUTION : Every piece of “Standexf’ Ware bears our “Standaxf’ “GREEN and GOLD”’ guarantee 
label, ana has our trade-mark “Standexf’ cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it 


isnot “Standard” Ware. Refuse sudstitutes—they are all inferior and ‘will cost Fay more in the end. he wo 
is slamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 


with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mf—.Co Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. a. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdarf” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
New Orleans, Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Tae Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543 


A new volume in the Original Narratives of Early American History, containing: 
WANDERINGS OF CABEZA DE VACA. Edited by FREDERICK W. HODGE, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
EXPEDITION OF HERNANDO DE SOTO, by the Gentleman of Elvas. Edited by THEO- 
DORE H. LEWIS, of St. Paul. 
EXPEDITION OF CORONADO, by .Pedro de Castafieda. Edited by FREDERICK W. 
HODGE, of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
With Frontispiece and Map. $3.00 net, postage extra 


A Birds-eye View of American History By Leon C. Prince 


A brilliant short history of America. Readable, clear, and in just proportions; a mas- 
terpiece of its kind, covering impartially and vividly the history from the first discovery to the 
present day. 





$1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


A Short History of the American Navy By John.R.: Spears 


A brief history of our navy published under the auspices of the Navy League of the 
‘United States. Mr. Spears, whose history of the navy in five volumes is a standard work, has 
herve told in compact form the story of the salient events in the evolution of the American Navy 
fron. the days a Paul Jones’s Ranger tothe present time. This is the only short history of 
our navy in existence. 

Illustrated. 50 cents net, postage 7 cents 


” 


. READY APRIL 13 
Military Memoirs of a Confederate By Gen. E. P. Alexander 





With portrait, frontispiece and sketch maps 
One of the mdst important books ever published on the Civil War, both for its expert mili- 
tary criticism and its personal reminiscences. 
$4.00 Net; Postage Extra 


FICTION 
The New Edition of the Novels and Stories of Ivan Turgenieff 
Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. IN fourteen volumes. 
Each Volume Sold Separately, $1.25 


The Dial: “Here at last we have the entire works in fiction of perhaps the greatest of 
all authors presented in admirable English.” 


NOW READY: Rudin and a King Lear of the a the Eve—A Nobleman’s Nest— 
Fathers and Children. 


The Veiled Lady By F. Hopkinson Smith 


No one writes such short stories as F. Hopkinson Smith, and these are the best stories 
he has written. They tell of adventure and romance in Venice, 'Stamboul, New York, Holland 
and many other places. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Prophets Landing By Edwin Asa Dix 


The direct, straightforward and intensely real story of the growth of an able man in a 
small town who applies modern business methods with unexpected results. There is romance, 
humor and jaxhos, and great timeliness. $1.50. 


The Spider and Other Tales 
‘By Carl Ewald, author of “My Little Boy” and “ Two Legs.” 


Translated from the Danish, by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Nine stories that give 
in the most attractive way the facts of natural history. Some of the titles are: The Mist, 
The Caterpillar, The Weeds, Aunt Eider Duck, etc. $1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 
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THE CHEAPEST 


THE LATEST 


THE BEST 


OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR EVERY BRANCH OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


SAMPLES FREE 


SAMPLES WILL BE SENT TO ANY TEACHER 
POSTPAID AND WITHOUT CHARGE .. 


ORDER BLANK 





I teach WiLiiaM Bever.ey Harison, 47 Broad S., New York City. 


Geography grade 
ere | ee 


Please send me postpaid and without ch 
Outline Maps, also ** History 


e samples of 
Tools and ‘Tew To Use 


English “|... “ Them,” and ** Guyot’s Teaching of Geography.” The 


Ancient ‘ 


sees 


Commercial Geography 





subjects I teach are marked in the list. 
Name of School 


SS aia, hoi cp aan «0. eo 














WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been —s books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











Easter Gifts 


Nenene 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘‘The Benedict” 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pet., Oct. 6, 1903 


in gold and heavy tolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
For sale only by 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Jewelers 

- Broadwayand 
Liberty Street 
END VIEW NEW YORE SIDE VIEW 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 
A Woman’s Story That Men Will Enjoy 





Like crude ore that must go through the fiery crucible to 
be purified, so the crude, unruly character of Jean Fanshaw went 
through the crucible of life’s bitterest experiences before she 
emerged chastened and fitted for the wider work of womanhood 
into which she entered. : 

The woman who reads “The Crucible,” by Mark Lee 
Luther, now running in the Cosmopolitan—aye, and the man, too 


—and does not feel held to its narrative will be hard to please. 


Many Other Remarkable Features by 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE CHAS. BATTELL LOOMIS 
EDWIN MARKHAM ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
JOSIAH FLYNT ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
and others in 


APRIL 


COSMOPOLITAN 


1789 Broadway, New York City 
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The Hwependent 
Book List No. 8 
Jamestown and Early 
Virginia History 


History and Description 


{The Virginia Tercentenary to be opened at pense. 


next month will have a more definite histo 
than previous ex 
visiting it feel the need of “reading up a bit” on colo- 
nial history. The following ar books are suggested 
by George F. Bowerman, of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. Taz Inperenpent will send any 
of the books on receipt of price.] 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 
Ed. by A. B. Hart. 1898-1901. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00 a volume. First two 
volumes are on Virginia history. 


Captain John. Smith: A Study of His Life 
and Writings. By C.D. Warner. 1881.. New 
York: Holt & Co. $1.25. Popular in style. 


Generall Historie of Virginia, New England 
and the Summer Isles, 1584-1624. By Captain 
John Smith. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
2 volumes. $5.00. Especially interesting as Cap- 
tain Smith’s own narrative. 

Highways and Byways of the South. By 
Clifton Johnson. 1904. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. Contains a chapter on 
Jamestown. 


Jamestown. By E. H. Hall. 


1902. ' New 
York: American Scenic and Historic Society. 


Paper, 25 cents. A sketch of the history and 
present condition of Jamestown. 


Old Churches, Ministers and Families of 
Virginia. By William Meade. 2 volumes. 
1906. Lippincott. $5.00. Both descriptive 
and historical. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. By John 
Fiske. 2 volumes. 1899. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. Treats the early history of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Pocahontas. By E. L. Dorsey. 1906. Wash- 
ington: Woodward. 25 cents. Contains re- 
productions of old portraits; also notes on 
American Indians. 

Site of Old James Towne. By S. H. Yonge. 
1904. Richmond: Association for the Preser: 
vation of Virginia Antiquities. $1.00. A brief 
historical and topographical sketch, with maps, 
drawings and photographs. 

Virginia, 1492-1892: with History of the 
Executives. By M. V. Smith. 1893. Wash- 
ington: Lowdermilk. $2.50. Includes a copy 
of the patent granted Sir Walter Raleigh by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Fiction 

Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia. By Mrs. M. W. Goodwin. 1897. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. A story of 
the carly seventeenth century 


itions, and many persons who intend - 


‘and - Financial 





Prisoners of Hope. By Mary Johnston. 
1899. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
A romance of Virginia in early colonial times, 


To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston 
1900. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.<0 
A novel of adventure in the early days of the 
Virginia Commonwealth. 


The Virginians. By W. M. Thackeray. 
rity, ey edition, 1902. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $1.75.. The scene is laid partly 
in London and partly in Virginia during the 
years 1756-80. 





Fifty Years Ago 
From @he Independent, Thursday, April 2, 1857. 


The Virginia Free Blacks to be Fnslaved. 
—The Northern men aré only ripening the South- 
ern mind for the alternative of reducing again 
to bondage the free negroes whom we have emar- 
cipated in a mistaken feeling of humanity. Dis- 
agreeable as this alternative may be to the South, 
it is rapidly becoming more and more a measure 
of necessity and protection against the effect of 
Abolitionist tamperings with the blacks of the 
South. There are in Virginia alone upwards of 
54,000 free negroes, who are for the most part 
drones on our society, which if employed south- 
ward in the cultivation of cotton, would add 
many millions of dollars to our annual product of 
national wealth, and who, if sold at the moderate 
sum of $400 a head for the benefit of the State 
Treasury, would produce a fund of $20,000,000 
for the prosecution of internal improvements.— 
Richmond (Va.) Examiner, February 6th. 


Cars in Brooklyn.— The system of city 
cars in Brooklyn is one of the most complete and 
effective with which any city in the land is pro- 
vided. The cars themselves are neat, comfort- 
able, commodious, only crowded, if at all, at 
morning and at evening, and so painted that the 
route of each is shown the moment it comes in 
sight. The conductors are generally civil and 
obliging, and the drivers are careful. The fare 
is but five cents to any part of the city; and no 
accidents of importance have occurred on any 
of the lines during the two years through which 
the present system has been in operation. 





To the Editor of the Independent: 


Your The Survey of the World department 
saves me hours and hours of work every week. 
It is really multum in parvo. And then, it is so 
splendidly done! The important events taking 
place in the world are boiled down, and crystal- 
lized. If you want to verify some little point 
connected with the Japanese War, just turn to 
the Survey of the World and you find at once 
what you need. 

Then again, most of your contributed articles 
are good. Your editorial pages are excellent. 
They show work. Your book reviews, as a rule, 
give an intelligent summary of what the author 
has attempted. I always read your Insurance 
pages. At my suggestion, 4 
former college friend, some ten months ago, be- 
came a subscriber, and his views of THe INoe- 
PENDENT accord with my own. 

Tstesporo, Me. Geo. E. Turts 
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SCHOOLS 
WHEATON SEMINARY 


YOUNG WO 

REV. calenie ¥ COLE, A. M., D. D., Preainee: 
78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed Ont eee, 
Certificates to college. A*vanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 

Native French and German. New brick gymna-- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam and og yg Healthful location. 


in 30 miles of _ Boston. tal and vi 
_ WHEATON SeMIN AH » Norton, Mass. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Trains men and women for the present day ministre 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
ammually to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. 


ams Oxford College for Women, 1830-1907 
OHIO. One a from Cincinnati on C. H. & D. 
Pour ee College Course. Unusual advantages in music. 
- oratory, gee preparatory branches. Faculty 
of and America 
Wer} SHERZER. PED De (Berlin). President. 


WHIPPLE SCHOOL OF ART 


900 6th Ave., corner Sist St., New York City. 
Under direction of Mr. Charles Ayer Whipple, pupil of 
the Julian Academie,. Paris. Special attention given to the 
study of illustration and the figure. Evening Classes. 























Wyoming Seminary. 

Co-educational. Seven Halls. College Preparation, Orma- 
et Branches, and Business. $300 a 
L. Sprague, D.D., President. 

Massachusetts. Duxbury. Post Office Bex 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of yeas y. Har. 
ard, or business. Individual Boys. tab | a = fife. Ble 


mentary classes for Young Bo 
F. B. RAPP. &.R. 
THE 


HOME-MAKING ; 2% PROFESSION 


—interesting 66-page booklet sent on reques* 

respondence courses: Health, Focd. Cooterv, House 
Planning, Management, Children, Nursing, Clothing, etc. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 33072 Armour Ave.. Chicago 


Waban School] °° 2 2% Puussvry, Prin 


12 to 18 Box 171 Waban, — 
Bo eve eve rte od Physical Athletics and Manual Training, 
Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. 


of all Publishers. oe 

} sirname Great 
ee Big Savings. 
ee prices . same 
k Catalogue 


, degeriblng ok hy 


rane Fa 
100-265 | Wabash Pins, comran itt. 


THE DEPENDENT 


1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - °- Publisher. 
4 Weekly Magazine. Entered at oo) as York Post Office 

as Second-Class Mail M 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Pavannee ‘o ADVANCE 
One Year, a Single 10 Cents. 
Stagle ths old twenty-five cents. 
Postal Union, $1.56 


year. 
Kingston, Pa. 

















Retage ty any piotlen Geese te Ge 
t year extra 


HOME. STUDY 
COURSES 


‘ Ovk School affords 
ne the home student 
an eopormenny to pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School Course under 
professors in  leadin 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
b Prof. ‘Wells, of 
Yale: Latin, by Prof. 
’ Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 
Students may regis- 
ter at .any time and 
may take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. ye attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing for college. We ‘also offer in- 
struction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 
Every reader of Tue InpEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in hame study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


Joun F. Genvna. A.M..Px.D. 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield. Mass. 





Press Cutting 
Bureau 


- iF 
Romeike's 
will send you all newspaper cli; which may appear 
as ag a 


United 


in tes and Burope is searched. 
Terms. $5.00 for 160 notices. 
HEWRY ROMETEE. 


Tee.. 118 W. 80th &.. UW. ¥- 








SUMMER CAMPS 





WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 

The kind of vacation that does good 
Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing— 
the life a boy loves. Coaching md 
through the White Mountains. Su 
vision and companionship of college- bred 
leaders and masters. Tutoring if de. 
sired. Eighth season begins a 27th. 
Bookiet ot = } roenest. Iz @ L. WOOD- 
ia Ti , Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 











CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twenty-Second Season on 
JUNE 26th, 1907. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, situated on the shores of 
Asquam Lake, the garden spot of New 
England. Boys of character only are ad- 
mitted. Boating, Bathing, Canoeing, Fish- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, and all outdoor 
sports. For circulars 


Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 
DeMeritte School, 180 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IF 
YOU 


were one of the 
I 50,000 


and more who bought the great novel 


“The Fighting Chance” 


you will be glad to learn that 
the next novel] by its author 


Robert W. Chambers 


-is now finished and called 


“The Younger Set” 


It deals also with New York society. 
It will be published as a serial in 


APPLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 


beginning with the May number, published 
April 20th and obtainable on any newsstand 
for 15 cents a copy. It will be the most fas- 
cinating serial of the year. 


A Year’s Subscription, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
N.Y. 


TRAVEL 
EUROPE—FREE TOUR 


Organize party of five. Travel, Recreation, Education, 
Good Income. Address with stamp. Rev. George Nason, 
First Presbyterian Church, Bowen St., Wilmington, Del. 


For 35:Da 

$270. Fon 3ss2e7* Europe 
All necessary expenses included; rsonal escort; excel- 
lent service. Other tours priced . 
departures during May, June and July. 
Tour. June 20. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway. N. 


0 YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUN& ITINERARY 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 


643 Boylston Street, Boston 

















to $850. Frequent 
North Cape-Russia 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERMUDA SEED thecort 
oecemsenvouay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, 4&c., 
address 


N. S HOWE, Hamilton, 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


lass of nervous and mental patients received. 
56 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 











Bermuda 








Algonquin Hotel, hotel of modern: Rm eine 
pt EO *. 





ae” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 
eyery comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
ENGLAND 


book entitled “ HOLIDAYS IN ENG- 
Fathers, 





362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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We Absolutely ‘Guarantee 


Every Kewanee System of 
Water Supply to Give Satisfaction 


When you purchase a Kewanee System of Water Supply, we fully guaran- 
tee it to give you a jrst-class water supply,to create sufficient pressure for ’ 
ample fire protection and to do all we CLALh for it. 

The successful operation of over 7,000 Kewanee Systems prove that they 
accomplish everything we claim for them, 

We guarantee the e System of Water Supply to be the most efficient, 
most economical, most ct, most con’ 

We guarantee each Kewanee System to give you a supply of aerated water 
at all times, delivered at an even temperature during all seasons, 

We guarantee every Kewanee System, with ordinary care, to /asta lifee 
time, 

We guarantee against freezing, leaking, collapsing, constant necessity for ex- 
pensive repairs and other annoyances common in other systems of water supply. 

We guarantee that the Kewanee System will not disfigure your pro- 

perty in any way. 
We guarantee the Kewanee System to be sanitary and absolutely safe. 
We offer the services of our Engineering Department free of charge 
in solving any problem of water supply for City and Country 
Homes, Farms, Public Institutions, Office Buildings, Manufas- 
turing Plants, Villages and Small Cities, 
Our catalog, 24, tells you why the Kewanee System is so satisfac- 
tory and why we are ad/ to make such a broad guarantee, 


KEWANEE are SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Drawer 


Kewanee, 
New ah - Chicago. 
Buildings illustrated in this advertisement are equipped with The Kewanee System 


HADDON HALL 








Atlantic City, N. J. 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLET 





& LIPPINCOTT 
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HOMESEEKERS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


And all those without much capital looking 
for a place to earn a competence and own land 
—have homes of their own—should investi- 
gate the opportunities offered in South 
Dakota. 


All the principal points in the State are 
reached by the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


which is building new lines and opening up 
new territory where opportunities for cheap 
homes are presenting themselves every day 
with plenty of government lands open to 
homestead settlement. 

No charges except land office fee of from 
$14 to $20 for a quarter section (160 acres of 
land). 

These lands are being taken up rapidly. 

Thousands of acres of other lands, im- 
proved and unimproved, are for sale at low 
prices which are rapidly advancing. 

The chance of a life time. Seize it! 


Maps, folders and full particulars con- 
cerning railroad rates, train schedules and 
methods to be pursued to secure one of 
these free hcmes, on application to 





W. B. Kniskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LONG ISLAND 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND. 








Alt ———— 
eX Ep EN 
¢ 





At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 





Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 





Summer 


Home or All-Year Round Residence. 





SUMMER HOMES 





PERMANENT 
HOMES 





SOSA RS SM 


CLIMATE | 
AND WATER 





SOIL PRODUCTS 





TRANSPORTATION | 
FACILITIES 





houses on 


Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and w is cooled in summer 
, a e prev. south breezes from the ocean. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 
an 


A territory without a peer for yachting, candeing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 
hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,000 miles of ssacedan roads). ~ 


Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 
near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on ge Island during the year 
1905, and 4,836 in —— The improvements now in course of construction—the great 
tunnels, endid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
operated by electricity), nine Long Island, in matter of time—at the very thresh- 
old of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
bi in the city every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the enhance- 
ment of real estate values on the Island. 

odern schools, churches of all denominations, libraries and clubs located in all sec- 
tions of Long Island. 


Long Island is claiming the attention of payeaione more and more each age because 
of its favorable conditions for the promo of health. The best possible soil to in- 
sure good drainage and re water. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 


Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
famed for their excellent qualities. easy access to the greatest market in the 
world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land.” Postage, 8c. 


The service of the Long Island Railroad Compas is first class—express trains, F ead 
cars, roadway protected by block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel r 

A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
be put in effect about the oth of May. 


Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate each month, making the cost to 
summer commuter much less than formerly. : 


“Long Island Summer Resorts,” = book containing a list of hotels ‘and boarding 
an 


rent om the 
General P. 


Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale 
free on application, er mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by 


LONG 


AL. LANGDON, 


Traffic Manager. 


ISLAND RAILROAD 
263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


HOWARD M. SMITH, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 





Crouch & 
a: 


ust above rtlandt St. 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


wi 3 Trunks 





(CEstablished-187) 
“Cures While You Stleep.”’ 


Whoopi ou Crou 
Bron crits, tcughs, oe 
Diphtheria, 
Confidence can be na a meet which 


for a quarter of a centu rned unqualified 
praise.” Restiul ‘nights - snind at nr 
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1629 Barclay §t to 268.20 Park Place 
ENE YORK: 














WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 


And Entrance Gates 
WIRE FENCING 


. Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 


Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 


Tennis Court Enclosures 
A Specialty 


E-E- ENTERCO 
7&9 WARREN 
NEW YORK 
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REAL ESTATE 


1,000 VERMONT FARMS 


POR 
INVESTMENT OR SUMMER HOME 
Best Values in the U. S. 


Partial farm catalogue and nice map of Vermont, 10. _ 


REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO., Burlington, Vt. 


FOR SALE. § GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
ANNISQUAM POINT. $7500. 


10 room house; all modern improvements; right on the 
water, hard, white, sandy beach, splendid boating, bathing, 
fishing and magnificent ocean view; tennis and golf. 
Rent, $600 for the season. 


M. J. MEAGHER, Gloucester, 











BERKSHIRE HILLS REAL ESTATE 
FOR. SALE AND TO RENT 
Village property in all towns in Southern Berkshire; de- 
sirable farms from 10 acres up at all prices. Several de- 
sirable estates and stock farms. For particulars address 
FULLER & TAYLOR, Real Estate, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Do You Want a Village 
or Country Home? 


From $500 to $25,000; if so, please write just what 
you want and I am sure I can suit you, as I have been 
in the Real Estate business in this town over 33 years, 
and have a large list to select from and know every place 
in this section. FRED. L. BURNHAM, Real Estate, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 








NIANTIC BAY—NEAR NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Fine summer house, great view of Sound, good neighbors. 
Pully furnished. “ine rooms, large verandas, near rail 
and trolley. Price, 500. 
- Many other places a sale and to rent. 
W. 8S. CHAPPELL, New London, Conn. 


COTTAGE on Lake Champlain 


Por sale or to rent for season. 8 large rooms; barn and 
; 165 ft. lake toaetene, 
near landing of — lines o 
bargain. G. H. Dalrymple, 4 Manning S8q., Tiiees. N. "y. 


LONG ISLAND property FOR SALE 
Furnished cottages to rent. 
C. B. THURBER, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
Any kind - farm you want; fine stock fame; beautiful 
country he prices reasonable ; catalogu 
JAMES TRIMMER, 152 North Ave., ep lainfield, N. J. 





FARMS IN NEW JERSEY 
SALE AND RENT 
CATALOGUE FREE 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, - New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEAR Duke's estate, Somerville, nine acre Farm, 
house, seven rooms; barn, chicken house; good water; fruit; 
must sell to close estate; $3,500; best roads in State. 

JOHN H. RYDER, 23 Academy 8St., Newark, N. J. 








SALE—Exceptional Opportunity. 
raieat tp Dupet"Rtproce emttice, to 
$7,500. Address H. L. Bowdoin, 26 Cherry Street, 


State wants. 





ISLAND Washington. 


acres. Ideal property in appearance, location, soil, 
PF. A. and future increased value; only few hours 
from Tacoma and Seattle. Enough in cultivation 10 
make comfortable home. House almost new. By increas- 
ing the cultivated area, property can be made very profit- 
able. Best markets. Fit for fruit, poultry, dairying, cot- 
tages, hotel, resorts of health and pleasure, nursery, <f 
fancy stock. H. C. E., Box 183, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KEEP IN THE FRONT OF DEVELOPMENT — 


If you wish to join syndicates forming to buy land 
in advance of a great Trunk Line Railroad now building, 
address United States & Mexican Trust Company, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
ANDOVER, MASS. F°2, SALE 

frame house with corner 
lot. 18 rooms and attic, including 7 bedrooms. Al) im- 
provements; new furnace; open fireplaces. In good oder. 
In best part of town. Convenient to schools, churches, 
and stores; 10 minutes to depot. Address BE. B. HUTC 
SON, 1 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Detached 





U. S. AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


for 1906 shows that the safest and most profitable of all 
business is scientific farming, beside health effects of 
ing out in the open, which can be illustrated in a 1,200- 
acre farm 58 miles south of 


MINNEAPOLIS, -MINN. 
having returned handsome annual incomes for 50 years, 
as his books will show, the owner selling on account of 
old age, and for a quick turn at the low price of $72 per 
acre; including all stock, machinery, etc. Apply to 
GEO. H. MILLER, 330 Lumber Exchange. 


. Altitude same as Bethble- 
Norfolk, Connecticut. A!tite5 sim? Mountains 
Fine scenery. Four hours from New York. Farms and yil- 


lage opens for sale. Furnished houses to rent, $350 
to $1, 5 JOSEPH N. COWLES. 








| 
| 


LAWN \ MOWERS 


& 
| 
| 
COL DWELL 
| 


Vast A SSS 


& 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand totes Mowers 
that-have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CoO.. 
77 Coldwell Street. Newsvurcu, N. Y- 
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EsteEY OrcGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers ¥ 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK; - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - - No, 1116 Olive Street 








FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

















DISTANCE—CAPACI 
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of automobile tires is the net result of 
resiliency and strength of materials, 


“ To know the future, read the past.” construction and design. That is why 


PR | Fed pce of Eimareve pianos is PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 
e est recommendation and strong- - 

est guarantee. In the fifty-five years since ened ae pene enum: 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos mos strengem, ~~ conttanetes and 
have won the unqualified endorsement of esign superior to any othe 4 


more than 85,000 } Write for the Tire Booklet. 
The unfailing test of time epee them | P EN NSYLVANIA RU BBER 
to possess the most completely satisfying COMP ANY 


musical quality, d i 
umsurpassed by any plane in the nolan JEANNETTE, PA. 


. sto obtal: AE General Sales Agent, RoGER B. MCMULLEN, Chicago, I1I. 
fat sag we ps bes te pohig New YORK—1741 Broadway ; 
want egy ayer go" ‘ CmcaGco—1%4l Michigea Avenue 


high-c 
tremely moderate price, do not fail PHILADELPHIA—6'5 road Street 
to write to-day for our e of \\ .—102 N. Piror Street 
trwritetnday fo gar ataogee of grant Gp tig, for Ste 
Emerson Piano Company 

107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN THE PIANOLA 


How the * Themodist ~ Vastly 
Enhances its Artistic Effects 


FAAVE you ever happened 

Hm to be in the audience 

when Paderewski is play- 

ing a Chopin program? 

The lights are turned 

low, the great audience 

holds its breath while the 

magic of pure and exquisite melody en- 

folds the senses, ‘The mystery of moon- 

light, the heavy fragrance of hyacinth and 

jasmine, the delicious languor of a pro- 

found melancholy seem suggested in 

glowing colors on the tonal canvas, to 

le succeeded perhaps by a fiery and im- 

petuous polonaise with the flower of 

Polish chivalry marching past in brilliant 
ceremonial. ° 

“Tf the Pianola is ever carried to the 
point of perfection where it can a‘lequately 
reflect such wonderful music as this, then 
I must have one,” you have thought. 

Now, the fact is, the manufacturers of 
the Pianola have been steadily working 
to put it upon exactly this high artistic 
plane. Not satisfied merely with commer- 
cial success, they have invested hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in experimental 
work.- Zhe Aeolian Company to-day owns 
and controls no less than 316 patents— 
everything of value that the world’s inven- 
tors have been able to devise to improve 
the instrument as originally conceived, 

The latest and most important of these 
inventions is the “Themodist.” This 
name has been given to a most ingenious 
device that accents the melody and subdues 
the accompaniment. 

Everyone who knows anything about 
Piano-players has realized’ the need for 
such an improvement, But not one of the 
many different instruments now o. ‘he 
market offered a solution to the problem. 


Not one—until the Pianola alone came 
out last Fall with the ‘“‘ Themodist.” 

To illustrate the importance of this 
device, return for a moment to Chopin, 
the immortal “poet of the pianoforte.” 
Through all of his compositions runs @ 
clear melodic line, Often the melody or 
theme is surrounded by brilliant ara- 
besques, “cascades of jewels,” weird, 
entrancing harmonies that, as has been 
said, “glitter like a veil of mist in the 
sunlight and yet allow you to see what is 
beneath it, like a delicate fabric which 
seems rather to emphasize and reveal the 
very things it is intended to conceal.” 
These ornamental notes, in runs, in: trills, 
chromatic scales, shou/d appear as inciden- 
tal or as a background, rather than obscure 
the main flow of the melody. 

This is the effect thal the “Themodist” 
successfully accomplishes. 

And what it does for Chopin and the 
other classics is equally desirable in the 
lighter forms of music. If you are playing 
a popular song or a comic-opera selection, 
you want the melody flashing out in proper 
relief from the accompaniment. The 
‘‘ Themodist,” which so easily, so beauti- 
fully produces this essential effect is ° 
exclusive with The Aeolian Company’s in- 
struments,the Pianolaand the Pianola Piano. 

Only one music-house in each city has 
the agency for our instruments. If you 
wish to know ¢he real possibilities of the 
Piano-player principle as developed in the 
newest improvements, write us for the ad- 
dress of our nearest agent and our Booklet 
R, “ The Fascination of Personally Produc- 
ing Music.” You can not get the idea from 
hearing one of the undeveloped or imper- 
fect Piano-players with which the market 
is crowded, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THe Eauitasce Lire Assurance Society 


or THE Uniteo States 


New York, March 3, 1907. 
To the Policyholders and Agents of the Equitable Society : 

Life insurance has passed through another year of agitation. The volume of business 
in. 1906 was diminished. Notwithstanding this, much has been accomplished that is 
exceedingly gratifying. 

The total assets of the Society on January 1, 1906, were $420,176,214.84, and on Janw- 
ary 1, 1907, aggregated $434,582,375.13. 

The payments to policyholders during 1906 were $44,591,942.58. Of this sum 
$7,289,734.91 was paid in dividends to policyholders. 

In 1904 the policyholders received 70.4% out of every dollar disbursed by the Society 
to 29.6% used for expenses and taxes; in 1905 they received 74.65% to 25.35% paid out for 
all other purposes; and in 1906 out of every dollar of disbursements 80% went to policy” 
holders while only 20% was expended for the conduct of the business. This was a reduc 
tion of about one third to the expense of administration to total disbursements. Still further 
improvement along this line will be the endeavor. 

The ratio of expense to premium income was 24.43% in 1904 and 22.60% in 1905; this 
was reduced to 19.34% in 1906, a decrease in ratio of 20.8% from 1904 and 14% from 1905. 

The ratio of the Society’s total expenses to its total income was 19.42% in 1904 and 
17.38% in 1905; this was reduced to 14.48% in 1906, a saving of 27.4% from 1904 and 
20.6% better than 1905. 

The Society loaned during 1906 to its policyholders on their policies $17,969,165.76- 
The loans made on Real Estate Mortgages amounted to $14,542,412.50. On Bonds in which 
the Society may legally invest it loaned $13,350,000, the market value of the collateral 
’ being at all times 20% in excess of the loans. 

The income of the Society from its interest and rents was $1,909,373.39 greater in 1906 
than in-1905, The average rate of interest yielded by the Society’s investments, which 
amounted to 3.90% in 1904, was 4.03% in 1905 and 4.26% in 1906. This increase in 
income from investments has been accomplished without the sacrifice of a single point of 

safety. 
‘ The Equitable Society has never, since its existence, been in better 
financial condition than at the present time. Its assets were never 
more securely invested. With a surplus, including amounts held awaiting appor 
tionment upon deferred dividend policies, of $68,720,332.74, policyholders and prospective 
patrons of the Society can be absolutely assured of its impregnable financial strength to 
make every contract good. 

Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, have verified the Society’s 
statement of receipts and disbursements for the year 1906 and have certified the financial 
condition of the Society as of December 33, 1906. A copy of their report will be mailed 
wpon request to any one interested. 

The Society is complying squarely with the spirit and the letter of the new insurance 
laws of the State of New York, and offers to the insuring public the new Standard policies 
prescribed by these laws, safeguarded by unquestioned security and backed by a determin- 
ation on the part of its Directors and Officers to so manage the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society that it will continue to commend itself to present policyholders and command the 
patronage of tosurance buyers. 

PAUL MORTON, 


President 
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WHITING 


“p> PAPER COMPANY). 


é 


Their product is used all over 
the globe. 


WHITING 
waves nee 


for fine correspondence and gen- 
eral business uses are Standard. 


This Trade-mark 


is a guarantee of the highest 
excellence, and sets a world’s 
standard for 


Fine Writing Papers. 


F or Fashionable, Social and Club 
Correspondence or Business 
Use, Whiting Papers meet all 
requirements of individual taste, 
by their faultless elegance in 
quality and finish. 
Obtainable everywhere of 








leading dealers in stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane Street, New York 
Philadelphia Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Chicago 
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mere). FOR Trust.your 


own sas ment as to 


THE TRADE, beauty of design, but 


be gui dt in your purchase 
M ARK y of sive by the trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


on the backs of handles of spoons and forks and on 
the blades of knives of the best silver plate made. 

This name represents quality so thoroughly tested 
for three generations as to well merit the title 

“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Let us send you 
Catalogue “D-79,” showing many beautiful, exclusive patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor) 








CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


The Phenix National Bank 


of the City of New York 
dered to the Comptroller of the Currency at ol 
- of business March 22d, 1907. ae 





Loans and discounts 

United States bonds (par) 
* Other stocks and bonds 

Cash and sight exchange 


LIABILITIES. % 
a ac med and undivided profits \ : 
Reserved for taxes and interest 
Circulation 8 


Deposits "= | Is Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 
Accounts of Banks, rs, F = * See Ace SILVERWARE 


N Seu address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in stamps 
RINIS Be BELMONT, " tor a full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
ALFRED THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St , New York. 
BERT L. M: BULL, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Survey of the World 


Secretary Taft and Os} Cu pat 
Senator Vorgher aker, Charles P. 
Taft and others have directed the atten- 
tion of the country to a political contro- 
versy in Ohio concerning candidates for 
the Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1908. The contest for the support of 
the Republicans of Ohio in the national 
convention is between Senator Foraker 
and Secretary Taft. On the 18th ult. 


the President appointed John F. Sater, 
of Columbus, to be a judge of the United 
States District Court, in opposition to the 
wishes of Senators Foraker and Dick, 
who had asked for the appointment of J. 


J. Adams, of Zanesville. It is well 
known that Mr. Foraker has been re- 
garded as an opponent of the President’s 
policies in the Senate. A few days later 
a brief announcement was made by In- 
surance Commissioner Vorys, of Ohio, 
that Secretary Taft was his candidate 
for the Presidency. On the 26th, Sen- 
ator Foraker prepared and gave to the 
public a statement which was regarded 
as a challenge to Secretary Taft and his 
friends. The Secretary was then at'sea, 
on his way to Panama. At the begin- 
ning, Mr. Foraker said he did not “want 
any political honors from the Republi- 
cans of Ohio without their hearty ap- 
proval.” He continued as follows: 

“In order that there may be no doubt as to 
their preferences, I shall} at the proper time, 
request the Republican State Central Commit. 
tee to issue a call for a Republican State Con- 
vention, to be composed of delegates elected 
by the Republicans of the State at duly author- 
ized primary élections, for the purpose not 
only of nominating candidates for State of- 
fices to be voted for at our next State election, 


but also to determine the preference of the Re- 
publicans of Ohio as to candidates for United 
States Senator and for President. 

“If this suggestion should meet with favor, 
it should be provided that the primary elec; 
tions shall be held at a convenient time long 
enough after the call therefor has been issued 
to enable all who are interested in the work 
of the convention so to be chosen, to appear 
before the people and discuss the public ques. 
tions about which we are all concerned, so 
that the people who are interested may act in- 
telligently in the selection of their delegates, 
thus bringing this selection as nearly to a di- 
rect popular vote as is possible under the laws 
that are now in force. I have no opinions to 
conceal from my constituents, and there is no 
point in my public record as to which I am not 
ready to render them a full account.” 


Secretary Taft’s political interests in 
Ohio are represented by persons of con- 
siderable influence, one of them being his 
brother, Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, 
a man of large fortune and the owner of 
a newspaper. On the same day, in that 
newspaper, Charles P. Taft published the 
following in large type: 

“We believe that the overwhelming senti- 
ment in Ohio is favorable to Secretary Taft 
for the Presidency, and our efforts are to gi 
this sentiment concrete form so that it shall be 
expressed emphatically at the proper time. Iv 
is furthermore obvious that Governor Harris 
is his own logical successor as Governor of 
Ohio and should have the unanimous support 
of the party.” 

It is said that Mr. Foraker had been led 
to believe that the Secretary’s friends op- 
posed the nomination of Governor Har- 
ris, and that he had criticised them on 
this account. He appears to have been 
misinformed. Until the 30th there was 
much speculation as to the action to be 
taken by the Secretary’s friends in reply 
to the Senator’s challenge. On that day, 











Charles P. Taft published the following 
over his signature: 

“Senator Foraker’s statement indicates that 
he is running for the Presidency and for the 
Senatorship. The friends of Secretary Taft 
are urging him for the Presidency. As the 
Senator has included the two offices in this 
primary contest, Secretary Taft’s friends ac- 
cept the proposition and will make it a distinct 
contest—Taft for the Presidency or Senator- 
ship, or Foraker for the Presidency or Sen- 
atorship. 

“If the Republicans of Ohio, by their votes 
at the primaries, indicate that they prefer For- 
aker for the Presidency or Senatorship, Sec- 
retary Taft is eliminated from the political sit- 
uation. If the people of Ohio indicate Secre- 
tary Taft for the Presidency or Senatorship, 
Senator Foraker is eliminated from the politi- 
cal situation in Ohio. 

“This is a direct contest between the friends 

of the administration of President Roosevelt 
and his opponents. We are willing to submit 
it to the Republicans of Ohio, and the sooner 
the better.” 
Politicians say this is a shrewd answer, 
partly because it eliminates Congressman 
Burton, of Cleveland (now with the Sec- 
retary, on the Isthmus), who has been 
regarded as the Taft candidate for For- 
aker’s seat, and whose open candidacy 
for the Senatorship might have handi- 
capped the Secretary. Within a few 
weeks the call for the primaries .will be 
issued. . The discussion will continue 
until November. It is asserted that the 
State Committee favors the purposes of 
Senators Foraker and Dick. It was an- 
nounced last week that Elmer Dover, sec- 
retary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, had accepted an invitation to take 
. charge of the campaign for the nomina- 
tion of Secretary Taft. 


st 


Railway Railroad companies having 
: lines in Alabama, Missouri 
Questions 24d Arkansas will test in the 
Federal courts the railway laws recently 
enacted in those States. In response to 
an application addressed to Judge 
Thomas G. Jones, of the Circuit Court, 
in Alabama, he granted on the 30th ult. 
a temporary injunction restraining ‘the 
enforcement of the new laws fixing max- 
imum freight rates and reducing passen- 
ger rates. It is claimed by the compa- 
nies that the laws are confiscatory. In 
Pennsylvania, the two-cent bill has been 
passed in the Senate by a vote of 43 to 3, 
and sent to the Governor, who will hear 
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arguments concerning it. The Nebraska 
House has passed bills reducing express 
charges by one-third and freight rates on 
grain, coal, fruit and potatoes by 15 per 
cent. In our issue of the 14th ult., 
after speaking of the new two-cent law 
of Nebraska, which had become effective 
on the oth, we said: “Several passenger 
trains were discontinued, one of them be- 
ing the Los Angeles Limited, heretofore 
running between Chicago and Los 
Angeles over the Northwestern, Union 
Pacific and San Pedro roads.” Author- 
ity for this assertion had been found in 
press dispatches from Omaha, published 
on the roth in newspapers thruout the 
country, and not thereafter corrected, so 
far as we know. We are now informed 
by an officer of the Northwestern that 
the report was not true. He says: 





“It is an unfortunate and embarrassing fac! 
just at the present time that a cloud-burst and 
wash-out on the San Pedro road, near Caliente, 
Nev., have caused a suspension of all thru traf- 
fic on that line for the past several days, and 
during that period our patrons for points in 
Southern California are being carried on the 
Overland Limited. as it is impossible for the 
Los Angeles Limited to get thru. This state 
of affairs, it is expected, will continue for per- 
haps a week or ten days longer, but it is merely 
temporary and has nothing whatever to do 
with rate legislation in Nebraska or elsewhere.” 


By unanimous vote the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota has released the Great 
Northern road from the injunction (re- 
cently granted in response to the applica- 
tion of Attorney-General Young) which 
restrained the company from issuing 
$60,000,000 of new stock. The court 
holds that the law authorizing the Min- 
nesota Commisson to forbid the issue of 
additional stock is unconstitutional— 
Owing to the recent Harriman investiga- 
tion,, there is some public interest in a 
suit brought in Texas by the Crocker 
estate and Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard. 
The plaintiffs ask the court to restrain 
the Southern Pacific from paying divi- 
dends on its common stock, and to forbid 
the Union Pacific from voting on any of 
the. stock, upon the ground that the com- 
bination of the two lines is in violation of 
Federal laws and the laws of Texas. 
Their purpose is to procure the payment 
of interest upon the bonds of one of the 
Southern Pacific’s subsidiary companies. 
——Much space has been given by the 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


daily press to dispatches from Washing- 
ton concerning the President’s attitude 
toward the railroads and about the ap- 
peals made to him for the exgaaees of 
a “reassuring” statement. It is reported 
that he may decide to say nothing before 
his speech at Jamestown, on the 26th. It 
is well understood that the President’s 
views as to the railroads have undergone 
no change, and that, in any new state- 


ment he may make, he will not deviate . 


from his previous course. He asserts 
that the recent fall in the price of securi- 
ties and the difficulties encountered by 
some companies are in no sense due to his 
action or utterances, or to Federal legis- 
lation which he suggested. It is reported 
that he will recommend legislation de- 
signed to prevent stock watering in the 
future, but will not ask for a valuation 
with the purpose of disturbing securities 
now existing ; also, that he will argue for 
comprehensive Federal control instead of 
control by State authority. 
& 


No additional indict- 
ments were filed in 
San Francisco last 
week, but the grand jury continued to 
take testimony. It was reported that val- 
uable evidence had been obtained from 
Miss Nellie Smith, a stenographer em- 
ployed by the Pacific States Telephone 
Company’s counsel at the time when the 
supervisors were bribed in the interest of 
that company. Louis Glass, vice-presi- 
‘dent of the company and a millionaire, 
was arrested. The testimony of one of 
the company’s directors, showed that 
Ruef had been on the company’s payroll 
for two years at $14,400 a year, and that 
he was receiving this pav at the time 
when he bribed the supervisors in the in- 
terest of this corporation’s competitor, 
the Home Telephone Company. Until a 
few months ago, Ruef was accustomed 
to have nearly $1,000,000 on deposit in 
the banks of the city. He has published 
a long statement, protesting against his 
imprisonment as an “un-American” pro- 
ceeding, and asserting that he can prove 
that all the acts of the prosecutors have 
been “parts of a private conspiracy.” Be- 
cause attempts to rescue Ruef have been 
expected, his guards, it is asserted, have 
been instructed to shoot him if any such 
attémpt is made. Mayor Schmitz says 


The San Francisco 
Investigation 
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he wants an. immediate trial. It is assert- 
ed that the prosecutors have evidence that 
he received at least $660,000. When he 
was elected he was a poor man, living in 
an.apartment rented for $35 a month. He 
has since spent about $50,000 upon a new 
house and $30,000 for furniture. Under 
the floor of a room in the house which he 
occupied some time ago the prosecutors 
have found a plush-lined box which, it is 
thought, was used as a treasure chest or 
private bank. The assertion was made 
in his interest that the box was a recep- 
tacle for his violins; but the prosecutors 
ascertained by experiment that a violin 
could not be placed in it. Rudolph 
Spreckels, who guaranteed a fund of 
$100,000 for the work of prosecution, 
says that if more is needed he will supply 
it. All the rottenness, he adds, is to be 
exposed; every municipal department is 
to be subjected to investigation’; the 
prosecutors expect to place in prison ev- 
ery giver of bribes, but some who took 
bribes will receive immunity in return for 
their testimony. 


Efforts were made 
last. week by officers 
of the Federal Gov- 


A Railway Labor 
Controversy 


ernment and others to prevent a great 
strike of the conductors and trainmen on 


forty-two railways. The movement of 
the unions of the conductors and train- 
men for higher wages began some time 
ago. Their demands having been re- 
jected by an association of railway man- 
agers at Chicago, a vote of the 48,000 
members was ordered. About 95 per 
cent. of the men voted for a strike. 
Their leaders then held conferences with 
the railway managers. The unions de- 
manded a wage increase of 12 per cent. 
and a reduction of the work day to nine 
hours; in response, the managers offered 
IO per cent. for some employees, 7 per 
cent. for others, and a ten-hour day. 
Neither side would yield. The com- 
panies offered arbitration. This was re- 
jected by the unions, and on the 27th the 
negotiations were broken off... There- 
upon the companies appealed to Chair- 
man Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Charles P. Neill, Com- 
missioner of Labor, under the provisions 
of the Erdmann Act of 1898, which are 
that in response to such an appeal from 
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either side in a controversy threatening 
to interrupt thru freight and passenger 
traffic, these two officers shall act as con- 
ciliators, and then, if their efforts fail, 
shall strive to obtain the consent of both 
parties to arbitration. Messrs. Knapp 
and Neill at once went to Chicago. At 
first the union leaders were inclined to 
reject their good offices, but they after- 
ward consented to discuss the situation. 
At the end of last week both sides were 
holding their positions firmly, but it was 
said that no strike would be ordered for 
at least three days. Such a strike as the 
one under consideration would affect 
510,000 employees.and 95,000 miles of 
track, mainly west of Chicago. Grand 
Master Morrissey, of the trainmen’s 
union, is a member of the Civic Federa- 
tion’s Board of Conciliation. He has 
been urged by officers cf the Federation 
to accept arbitration. The head of the 
conductors’ union is a member of the 
Federation. If arbitration should be ac- 
cepted under the provisions of the Erd- 
mann Act, the men would select one arbi- 
trator and the companies another. If 
these two should fail to agree upon a 
third arbitrator, he would be appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Labor. 
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= Choe cable on the 26th ult. to 
‘ inform the President whether a condition 
of general and complete peace, with rec- 
ognition of the authority of the United 
States, had continued during the last two 
years in those parts of the archipelago 
not inhabited by the Moros or other 
non-Christian tribes. A reply in the af- 
firmative was promptly received, the 
Commission pointing out that there had 
been no serious disturbances except those 
caused by outlaws in Luzon and by the 
Pulajanes in Samar and Leyte. There- 
fore the President, on the 29th, is- 
sued an executive order calling for 
a general election for the choice 
of members of the proposed pop- 
ular Legislative Assembly. It is un- 
derstood that the election will take place 
on July 30th——Miguel Nicdao, one of 
the young Filipinos attending school in 
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this country as wards of the Philippine 
Government, has been notably successful 
in competitive debates. Having won the 
highest prize at one of the Normal 
schools of Illinois, he was also the victor 
at a contest in which all the Normal 
schools of that State were represented, 
and he is to represent the State in the 
approaching interstate oratorical contest 
at Emporia, Kan. It is reported that 
in an interview on the 28th ult. at Hon- 
olulu, Governor Carter expressed the 
opinion that the President had aban- 
doned his former policy of Americaniz- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands. In his recent 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Governor Carter directs atten- 
tion to a marked falling off in the at- 
tendance of Hawaiian and American 
children at the public schools, and a cor- 
responding increase in the attendance of 
Japanese children, but does not hold that 
the falling off first noted in due to this 
increase. Of the Japanese he says: 

“There is nothing to deplore in the increase 
of Japanese children. The Japanese are here, 
probably in large proportion to remain. Their 
natural increase has been very great, and as 
eight years have elapsed since annexation, « 
large number of the Japanese children now 
crowding into our schools have been born un- 
der the American flag. When these reach ma- 
turity they will have the right of claiming 
American citizenship. It is therefore most im- 
portant that they should have full opportunity 
of becoming equipped with the knowledge and 
habits of thought requisite to good American 
citizenship. Apart from that consideration, it 
must be considered that it is the inalienable 
privilege of every child under protection of the 
flag to enjoy the benefits of that public schoo! 
system which is one of the chief glories of the 
American Commonwealth, and which, more- 
over, Hawaii took as an ideal long before he: 
admission, and continues, as part of the Union, 
with best endeavors to maintain.” 


& 


The fall of Choluteca was 
speedily followed by the 
surrender of Tegucigalpa, 
capital of Honduras, to the Nicaraguan 
invaders, who have set up there a Pro- 
visional Government under the control of 
the Honduran revolutionists. This Gov- 
ernment has been formally recognized 
by Costa Rica. After his defeat at 
Choluteca, President Bonilla fled to 
Amapala, and it is said that he has re- 
organized his army. It is also said that 


Nicaragua’s 
Victories 
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he is surrounded there by the enemy, and 
an impression prevails that the war is at 
an end. Salvador has withdrawn her 
troops from Honduras, and has asked 
Mexico to intervene, probably expecting 
that the victorious President of Nica- 
ragua will attempt to punish her for as- 
sisting Bonilla. But Mexico is not in- 
clined to go beyond an offer of good 
offices to both parties. Sefior Mariscal, 


Rumanian -_he agrarian riots have con- 
Riots tinued thruout Rumania dur- 
ing the past week, and the 

disorder has extended over greater terri- 
tory, altho the movement as a whole 
does not appear to have become stronger. 
Still it is impossible to form a just idea 
of the situation because of the conflict- 
ing and inadequate reports. The Rus- 
sian papers are not allowed to mention 
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A RUMANIAN PEASANT GOING TO MARKET. 


the Mexican Foreign Minister, says that 
his country will not undertake joint in- 
tervention with the United States, be- 
cause Mexico has no interests in Hon- 
duras or Nicaragua, has no navy, and is 
under no obligation to incur the enor- 
mous expense of equipping an army of 
intervention. Guatemala desires peace, 
and has not been involved in the war. 
There is reported to be some agitation in 
Costa Rica in favor of annexation to the 
United States, because many think that 
in no other way can the republic avoid 
being drawn into the wars of its neigh- 
bors. 


the matter; the despatches from Bucha- 
rest are obviously intended to allay ex- 
citement by minimizing disturbances, 
and the tales of suffering and massacre 
from the Jewish refugees who have fled 
across the border into Austria-Hungary 
and other countries are probably exag- 
gerated. On the accompanying map the 
towns and districts where the most seri- 
ous disturbances have occurred are 
marked by crossed swords. The out- 
break began in northern Moldavia, but 
another center of disturbance later de- 
veloped southwest of Bucharest, in the 
vicinity of Alexandria and Giurgevo. 
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An army of many thousand peasants were checked by the troops. Still fur- 
from this district marched toward the ther to the west, in the Krajova district 
capital, causing a panic there, but they of Little Wallachia, there have been 
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MAP OF RUMANIA. 
The chief centers of the agrarian riots are marked by crossed swords. 


armed risings, and the 
disorder is also spread- 


. ing into the Carpathian 


Mountains, where it is 
feared that the great 
forests will be burned. 
There are three differ- 
ent forces contributing 
to the riots. The first 
of these is the local ris- 
ings of the peasants of 
an estate under the im- 
pulse of revenge against 
some oppressive land- 
lord’s agent, and the de- 
sire to obtain the land 
of which they feel they 
have been robbed. Sec- 
ond, there are the agi- 
tators who are stirring 
the people up to vio- 
lence for political. pur- 
poses, by means of» in- 
cendiary proclamations. 
Students, teacher's, 
priests and women have 
taken part in this.revo- 
lutionary movement. 
Among them have also 
been found many for- 
eigners ; professional 
anarchists, Russian ‘ter- 
rorists, Jew - baiters 
from Bessarabia, and 
mutineers from _ the 
Russian battleship 
“Potemkin.” The third 
element of disorder con- 
sists of the bands of 
marauders who are trav- 
eling thru all parts of 
the country, killing and 
looting, apparently im- 
pelled by the desire for 
destruction for its own 
sake more than pillage. 
The peasants for the 
most part are armed 
only with scythes and 
pitchforks, but as they 
have been drilled in the 
army they have in places 
formed companies with 
something of military 
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character. At Galatz the peasants as- 
saulted the city at midnight, carrying the 
outer wall by storm and capturing a 
suburb, which they pillaged and _ fired. 
Later the insurgents were driven out by 
grape-shot with great loss of life. The 
Government has at its disposal between 
30,000 and 40,000 troops, but it is impos- 
sible for them to cover all points of dan- 
ger. Wallachian soldiers. are used in 
Moldavia and vice versa, in order to pre- 
vent them from: fraternizing with the in- 
surgents or being compelled to fire on 
their own relatives. A state of siege has 
been proclaimed thruout Rumania, so the 
military will have a free hand in putting 
down the revolt. The Conservative Min- 
istry under Prince George Cantacuzene 
has been compelled to resign, and ts 
place is taken by a Liberal Cabinet under 
Dimitri Sturdza, who has long been a 
champion of the cause of the peasants. 
The Conservatives and all his other po- 
litical opponents have promised the new 
Ministry their hearty co-operation and 
support in this crisis. Several of the 
ministers have gone in person to the dis- 
turbed districts to appease the, peasants 
by personal influence and argument. The 
Government has issued a proclamation 
in the name of King Charles announcing 
the suppression of the heaviest taxes and 
that hereafter the farm lands will be cul- 


_ tivated by the State or leased direct to 


the peasants. The big farming syndicates 
which have practically monopolized the 
agricultural land of Moldavia will be re- 
stricted to 8,000 acres apiece. Other 
agrarian reforms are promised. Within 
the last few years rents have been raised 
to two or three times their former 
amount without any cause except the 
greed of the landlords. The American 
Committee for the Relief of Sufferers of 
Russian Massacres has voted to use the 
funds which it has on hand, amounting 
to $130,000, for the Rumanian Jews. 
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The Papal 


in the Papal Nunciature at 
Papers 


Paris at the time when the 
French Government expelled the Secre- 
tary, Mgr. Montagnini, were seized by 
the Government and are now in the 
hands of a committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which is collating them 


The papers which were left 


with a view of their publication. The 
clerical Figaro has endeavored to break 
the force of the expected revelations by 
the publication of abstracts and quotations 
from some of the documents, which, it 
alleges, were obtained “from the highest 
source.” ‘The writer in the Figaro states 
that the documents contain ‘on the 
whole nothing compromising for the 
Holy See,” tho there are many points of 
piquancy which will make some people 
feel uncomfortable. The most interest- 
ing from a political standpoint is the pri- 
vate notebook of Mgr. Montagnini, who 
had the unfortunate habit of putting 
down every day details of his conversa- 
tions with prominent men, and his opin- 
ions as to the trustworthiness and private 
character of prelates and _ politicians. 
One of the piquant notes is that in which 
Secretary Montagnini gives the names of 
many politicians who are suffering from 
impecuniosity. Among them is that of 
M. Clemenceau, now Premier, of whom 
Mgr. Montagnini says that an under- 
standing might be reached with him, but 
“it would need a large sum.” Premier 
Clemenceau, taking advantage of the 
French law which compels a paper print- 
ing libelous matter to publish the reply 
of the person attacked in the same type 
and position as the libel, has denied thru 
the Figaro the charges against him and 
denounced them as Jesuitical filth. He 
declares that he will publish the papers 
all in full as soon as he is at liberty to 
do so. The chief points brought out by 
the Figaro’s abstracts are that severa! 
French political leaders were trying to 
keep on good terms with Rome after the 
separation. Among those mentioned are 
MM. Rouvier and Doumer. One of the 
letters from Cardinal Merry del Val, the 
Papal Secretary of State, conveys his 
thanks to a deputy for a cask of cognac 
and suggests that the Pope would like 
a cask for himself. The papers confirm 
the statement made by Minister Briand 
that the first Plenary Council of the 
French Bishops favored the acceptance 
of the law of 1905. 


The Duma has attacked th» 
system of summary court: 
martial. which has been a 
chief weapon of the Government against 
its enemies, After the dismissal of the 
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first Duma an Imperial decree conferred 
the power of arbitrary arrest and imme- 
diate execution on the local military au- 
thorities without trial, but this power will 
lapse if it is not re-enacted within two 
months after the convocation of the 
Duma. Deputy Malakoff, Constitutional 
Democrat, introduced a bill providing for 
the appointment of a committee of six- 
teen members to draft a measure abolish- 
ing the system to present it to the Duma. 
All of the members except the extreme 
Reactionaries spoke in favor of it. A 
speaker in Cossack uniform declared that 
his people were ashamed of the police 
work which the Government compelled 
them to do. Premier Stolypin in reply 
said the Government could not consent to 
the abolition of the courts martial so long 
as “‘the bloody miasma of terrorism over- 
shadowed the land,” but orders had been 
given to employ them only in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. He said: 

“We are arraigned as bloody-handed execu- 
tioners, but Russia is able to distinguish be- 
tween blood on the hands of a hangman and 
on those of an experienced surgeon. History 
will say that we were surgeons inspired with 
an honest desire to cure the country.” 

The anti-Semite, Krushevan, said that the 
disorders in Rumania were due to the 
same cause as those in Russia and other 
lands, namely, the economic exploitation 
of the peasantry by the Jews, who held 
1,250,000 acres in Bessarabia, thru in- 
termediaries, and ground extortionate 
profits out of the miserable peasantry. 
The Constitutional Democrats consented 
to modify the clause requiring an imme- 
diate reporting of the bill, and the resolu- 
tion was then carried by the votes of all 
members except twenty of the extreme 
Right. Dr. Jollos, the editor of the 
Russkia Viedomosti, a Liberal newspa- 
per, was assassinated in Moscow by an 
unknown youth, who fired two shots at 
him with a revolver. Dr. Jollos was a 
member of the first Duma and a friend 
of Professor Hertzenstein, who was mur- 
dered by an emissary of the reactionary 
League of the Russian People in Finland 
last summer. There is no doubt that this 
murder is due to the same organization, 
for the assassin made the attack from the 
building in which the Vietche, the organ 
of the League, is printed. In the Duma 
the leader of the Social Democrats 
charged the League with the murder. 
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The murder of Dr. Mau- 
Oudja Seized champ by fanatics in 

Marakesh (Morocco 
City), who were frightened by the geo- 
detic signals on the consular building, 
has aroused the French Government to 
take energetic action against Morocco. 
M. Regnault, the French Minister, ac- 
companied by the commander of the 
cruiser “Jeanne d’Arc,” presented to Mo- 
hammed el Torres, a representative of 
the Sultan at Tangier, the demands of 
France for reparation and the protection 
of Europeans resident in the country. 
The demands include the punishment of 
the murderer, an indemnity for the fam- 
ily of the victim and the appropriation of 
a large sum for a charitable institution in 
Morocco in memory of Dr. :Mauchamp. 
Mohammed el Torres assured the Minis- 
ter that measures have been taken for the 
maintenance of order, and that he had 
sent instructions to the Governor of 
Marakesh to supply escorts for all Euro- 
peans who desired to leave for the coast 
and to place guards in the houses of 
those who remained in the capital. The 
French cruiser “Lalande” has gone to 
Mazagan to transport the body of Dr. 
Mauchamp to Tangier.- In order to im- 
press the Moroccans with the power and 
determination of the French Govern- 
ment the seizure of Oudja was ordered. 
Oudja is a small walled town near the 
Algerian frontier occupied by a garrison 
of Moroccan troops. It contains about 
1,500 Mohammedan and thirty Jewish 
families. A column of occupation, con- 
sisting of 3,000 infantry, two squadrons 
of cavalry and two batteries of artillery, 
was prepared at Lalla Marnia, Algeria, 
and, moving quietly, took possession of 
the town without opposition. The 
Moorish governor met the French com- 
mander at the gate and assured him of 
the friendliness of the population. There 
has been no disorder. Colonel Reidel, 
Chief of the Staff, has set to work to 
clean up the town, and has established a 
hospital and dispensary. Oudja has been 
occupied by the French twice previously, 
in 1844 and 1859. None of the Powers 
have offered any protest to this action of 
France. Chancellor von Biilow says 


that Germany did not look with disfavor 
upon the occupation if it were tem- 


porary. 
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ANY great factors are to be con- 
M sidered in the solution of the 


problem as to what we may do 
to continue and still develop the phe- 
nomenal growth in our exports. Some 
of them are exceedingly important and 
entitled to far more consideration than 
is usually accorded them in our study of 
the future welfare of our country. 

Friendly sentiment or good will of 
foreign nations, in my opinion, is a 
greater economic and international fac- 
tor than it is generally recognized to be. 
There is another, one which comes in 
close conjunction with sentiment and 
good will, and that is immigration. This 
as a corhmercial stimulus draws after it 
and reflects back to the mother country 
a greater commercial intercourse than 
appears on the surface: 

The friendly sentiment which exists 
between nations, while due in many 
cases to descent from a common stock 
and to the presence in one country of 
many former citizens of another, is also 
due to the existence of that other com- 
mercial factor, invested capital. The 
friendly sentiment existing between the 
United States and all English-speaking 
nations is, of course, the result, to a 
great extent, of a common parentage and 
the use of a common language as a me- 
dium of intercourse. In the case of our 
dealings with the Germanic nations 
there is not only the close relationship 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Ger- 
manic, but also the presence in this coun- 
try of millions of representatives of 
those nations. 

The number of immigrants admitted 
into the United States from Germany 
alone since 1820 exceeds 5.000.000, and 


the number of natives of that country 
residing in the United States at the pres- 
ent time is nearly 3,000,000. The num- 
ber of Austrians residing in the United 
States at the date of the last census was. 
over a quarter of a million; natives of 
Holland over 100,000; and of the natives 
of Norway and Sweden and Denmark 
Over 1,000,000; while of the natives of 
the United Kingdom the total in 1900 
was 2,500,000 and of Canada more than 
1,000,000. 

The latest available statistics indicate 
that the number of natives of the United 
States now residing in the United King- 
dom is approximately 30,000. The Ger- 
man census of 1900 showed the presence 
of practically 18,000 of our citizens re- 
siding in Germany. The Mexican cen- 
sus showed nearly 16,000 Americans re- 
siding in Mexico in 1900, and the Cana- 
dian census of 1901 showed about 4r1,- 
000 natives of the United States resid- 
ing in Canada. Subsequent Canadian 
records show a migration of from 25,000 
to 45,000 per annum from the United 
States to Canada, which suggests that 
the number of our own people now re- 
siding in the Dominion is probably over 
100,000. 

Our consul- general in Mexico re- 
ported some two or three years ago that 
over $500,000,000 of American capital 
was invested in that country, and per- 
sons well acquainted with the move- 
ments of investments out of the United 
States are of the opinion that this sum 
has been increased since at the rate of 
perhaps $100,000,000 per annum, and 
that the total American capital invested 
in Mexico approximates $800,000,000. 
Reports from our consuls in Canada and 
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other available sources indicate that the 
investment of American capital among 
our neighbors on the North is also to 
be measured by hundreds of millions. 

Our consul - general in Cuba has in- 
dicated that, in his opinion, the amount 
of. American capital there invested is be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000, 
and a study of this subject recently made 
by the Bureau of Statistics develops the 
fact that probably $100,000,000 of 
American capital have been invested in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 in Porto Rico. 
In the great countries of Europe, where 
capital is plentiful, American inventions 
and American skill in manufacturing 
and management have combined with 
local capital to develop great industrial 
enterprises, which have strengthened the 
cordiality of sentiment existing between 
the two peoples. 

There is no difficulty in proving that 
the existence of these factors—senti- 
ment, immigration and invested capital 
—has teen followed by the main- 
tenance of cordial commercial relation- 
ships. The United Kingdom, having 
with us a common language and of 
whose people we had in 1900, 2,750,000 
in the United States, and to which we 
have sent 30,000 of our own people to 
become permanent residents in its com- 
munities, is the most important customer 
for American exports. 

Germany is next in importance in 
both our export and import trade. Of 
‘German people we had in 1900 two and 
two-third millions, and today have per- 
haps as many as 3,000,000, and in that 
country 20,000. Americans now reside. 
Canada follows, and of her people we 
had in 1900 over 1,000,000, and she has 
100,000 former citizens of the United 
States. In Canada are invested large 
sums of American capital. Still another 
country with which our trade relations 
have grown with wonderful rapidity is 
Mexico, which takes two-thirds of its 
imports from us and sends three-fourths 
of its exports to us. In that country 


probably 20,000 former citizens of the 
United States reside and hundreds of 
millions of American capital are in- 
vested, while the number of former 
Mexican citizens now residing in the 
United States is over 100,000. 
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There is negative proof to add to the 
positive proof that sentiment and good 
will between nations needs immigration 
and invested capital for the growth of 
trade relations. Indeed, there is a re- 
verse side to the picture. Our friend- 
ship for France is a matter of history. 
Altho our relations have always been 
cordial, we have often wondered that 
our trade grows so slowly and that we 
supply only about 10 per cent. of its im- 
ports, while to Germany we supply 14 
per cent., to the United Kingdom 25 per 
cent., and to Canada 60 per cent. of their 
imports. While this apparently anoma- 
lous condition is doubtless due in part to 
the restrictive policy of France, may it 
not also be due-in some degree to the 
fact that the total number of French re- 
siding in the United States in 1900 was 
but 104,000, as compared to the millions 
of the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Canada? © 

To prove my proposition further, the 
surprisingly rapid growth of our trade 
with Italy in recent years is but an addi- 
tional argument supporting the theorv 
that the closeness of relationship be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries is 
an important factor in the development 
of commercial relations. Our trade 
with Italy in recent years has ex- 
panded from practically $40,000,000 in 
1896 to nearly $90,000,000 at present, 
and at the same time the number of 
Italians in the United States, which in 


- 1900 was nearly 500,000, has grown 


with phenomenal rapidity in recent 
years, with a correspondingly gratifying 
enlargement of our trade relations with 
that country. 

The number of Russians in the United 
States in 1900 was nearly half a million, 
and the increase since then has been very 
great. The value of our exports to Rus- 
sia has more than doubled in the las 
decade and the value of our imports from 
that country more than quadrupled. We 
have wondered and with reason at the 
slow growth of our exports to South 
American countries and especially at 
their small value when compared with 
the large amount represented by our im- 
ports from that section. of the world. 
But possibly we do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that the South Ameri- 
can countries are peopled by races less 
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akin to us in nationality than those pre- 
viously mentioned, and that American 
citizens and American capital are seldom 
found in those communities. The South 
American countries are generously pop- 
ulated with Europeans and are enjoying 
the beneficial effects of their capital. 
The number of South Americans resid- 
ing in the United States in 1900 was less 
than 5,000 as compared with the 100,000 
from Mexico. 

The. conclusions to be drawn from 
these facts and figures are clearly that the 
sentiment of friendship as well as that of 
cordiality has accompanied the develop- 
ment of commerce with those countries 
with which our commercial intercourse 
is greatest and most satisfactory and that 
it should be continued and fostered. 

There ean be no doubt that the pres- 
ence in the United States of capital from 
foreign countries and the presence in 
such countries of American capital does 
strengthen commercial relations between 
the nations, while the presence of indus- 
trious citizens from other countries has 
been of great aid in developing the many 


industries that have made us the most: 


wealthy and prosperous nation in the 
world, as well as the greatest manufac- 
turing nation, and placed us in the front 
rank of exporters of domestic products 
and of manufactures. 

For the purpose of properly expand- 
ing and enlarging our trade relations, it 
is of the highest importance that the exe- 
cutive branch of our Government 
charged with the cultivation of friendly 
relations with foreign countries shall not 
be hampered by any narrowness or short 
sightedness on the part of our law 
makers, either national or in the separate 
States, for every obstacle that is put in 
the way of friendly international rela- 
tions is bound to reflect and act as a 
check upon our foreign commerce, and at 
the same time upon our wage-workers, 
of whom so many are employed in indus- 
tries and manufactures engaged in ex- 
porting. As it has been shown that the 
movement of population from one coun- 
try to another is one of the fore-runners 
of international trade, as well as a great 
factor in promoting it, we must have a 
care not to put unreasonable checks on 
immigration. 

So long as the exclusion law was clear- 
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ly understood to apply only to the coolie 
class our trade with China grew with 
rapidity. Her merchants and travelers 
and representative people visited this 
country freely and sent their sons to be 
educated in our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. In ‘like manner Americans 
visited China freely, and the number of 
our people residing in that country in- 
creased from less than 1,300 in 1894 to 
over 3,200 in 1904. Our exports to 
China grew from less than $5,000,000 in 
1895 to over $50,000,000 in 1905, and 
while we believe that the loss of over 
$20,000,000 shown in the returns for 
1906 was due, in some degree, to the fact 
that the trade of 1905 was abnormally 
large, there can be no doubt that it was 
due in some part to the recent trade boy- 
cotts, resulting from the feeling on the 
part of the Chinese that their representa- 
tive people do not receive proper treat- 
ment when they apply for admission into 
the United States. So apparent was this 
fact that President Roosevelt, in a mes- 
sage to Congress a year ago, urged the 
enactment of a Chinese admission law. 

The individual merchant or manufac- 
turer knows that he can not expect to 
hold customers whom he openly offends 
or brutally insults. The same is true of 
a nation. It can not offend another na- 
tion and hold the trade of its people. 
International courtesy is as. esséntial to 
international good will as is a similar re- 
lationship between individuals, and the 
consequences in the former case are far 
more serious and permanent. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers of our country 
can perform no more valuable service to 
the nation and to the promotion of for- 
eign commerce than in strengthening 
public sentiment to support the Govern- 
ment in cultivating these friendly rela- 
tions with other nations which are so es- 
sential to good will and good. trade rela- 
tions. 

Our trade with Japan has shown a 
surprising growth in recent years, during 
which time a feeling of deep friendship 
has developed between that remarkable 
race and our own. Her people have been 
welcomed to all the privileges and im- 
munities enjoyed by the most favored na- 
tion, except actual citizenship. The 
privileges of ‘Americans residing in 
Japan, the number of whom has nearly 
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doubled in the past decade, have corre- 
spondingly increased. 

Our great silk manufactories, which 
employ thousands of workingmen and 
disburse over $30,000,000 a year in 
wages, have drawn largely for their raw 
material upon Japan, seriding her nearly 
$40,000,000 for raw silk in the year just 
ended. Japan in turn has purchased 
freely of the products of our farms and 
factories, so that our exports to that 
country have grown from less than 
$8,000,000 in 1896 to over $38,000,000 in 
1906. In view of these flattering com- 
mercial relations with the dominant 
power of the Far East, .it is a matter of 
serious regret that recent incidents in a 
single community of our country—a 
community that has profited largely 
thru the enlargment of our trade with 
Japan—should have endangered the cor- 
diality of relations under which that 
trade has developed. 

While this occurrence is too recent to 
have had as yet a perceptible effect upon 
trade relations, it requires no stretch of 
imagination to foresee that unless these 
deplorable incidents are satisfactorily ad- 
justed they will have a disastrous effect 
upon our future trade with that country. 
On this subject I believe the President 
voiced the sentiment of the great mass of 
our people when he said in his message 
to Congress: 

“Not only must we treat all nations fairly, 
but we must treat with justice and good will 
all immigrants who come here under the law. 
All we have to question is the man’s conduct. 
If he is honest and upright-in his dealings 
with his neighbor and with the state, then he 
is entitled to respect and good treatment. 
Especially do we need to remember our duty 
to the stranger within our gates. It is a sure 
mark of a low civilization. a low morality, to 
abuse or discriminate against or in any way 
humiliate such stranger who has come here 
lawfully and who is conducting himself prop- 
erly. To remember this is incumbent on every 
American citizen. and it is especially incum- 
bent on every Government official, whether of 
the nation or of the several States.” 

Altho the question of ethics in the 
growth of international commerce may 
at first sight prove novel, there is really 
nothing new about it other than that the 
nations of the world are growing more 
enlightened, because the basic principles 
of honesty and courtesy in individual 
business naturally extend to the larger 
enterprise of international trade rela- 





tions. As I have traced out, the growth 
of trade relations is attributable, in some 
degree at least, to cordiality of interna- 
tional relationship and of relationship 
between our own people and those of the 
nations with which we come into busi- 
ness contact. The future success of our 
manufacturers and exporters rests in 
their own hands. 

Our Government can do certain things. 
It can, for instance, maintain a great de- 
partment, such as that of Commerce and 
Labor; it can record the movements of 
articles into and out of the country, and 


“the names of countries from which im- 


ports come and to which exports go; it 
can show the growth of exports of vari- 
ous articles, the demand in a given coun- 
try for the same; it can send its consuls 
and special representatives to the various 
nations of the world to learn what mar- 
kets exist for our goods, and how they 
must be made and packed and sold to 
meet the requirements of those markets 
—but it cannot bring to our manufac- 
turers and exporters that close personal 
relationship with the people of these na- 
tions that is so essential to them if they 
are to maintain the greatest measure of 
success, 

By sending special representatives to 
solicit trade, by establishing banking and 
other facilities therefor, and by cultivat- 
ing and maintaining friendly relations 
the exporting nations of Europe have 
obtained their success in the markets of 
the world. And when I say special rep- 
resentatives I mean men representing the 
manufacturer, and so familiar with his 
own individual methods of production 
and with commerce that they can present 
to him the details of the existing trade 
opportunities and the processes to which 
he must adapt his own existing methods 
in order to make his goods salable in the 
communities in question. These are the 
things the Government cannot do for the 
manufacturer and the exporter—things 
they can do only for themselves. 

In round numbers the world’s imports 
of manufactures now aggregate $5,000,- 
000,000 in value, and of that amount we 
are at present contributing but $700,000,- 
000, or about 14 per cent., altho we are 
the world’s greatest producers of all the 
important articles used in manufactur- 
ing, such as cotton, iron, copper, timber 
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and coal, the last of which furnishes the 
power necessary to transform the others 
into the finished products. 

We also have the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of railways with which to assemble 
these raw materials and carry them to 
the water’s edge. Whether our Govern- 
ment shall aid in building a great mer- 
chant marine for carrying these prod- 
ucts, already cheaply transported, from 
the water’s edge to the principal foreign 
markets, or whether such aid should be 
confined to those sections with which our 
trade has shown little development and 
to which foreign capital is offering us no 
direct system of transportation, is a mat- 
ter yet to be determined. 
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But certain it is that, whatever the 
Government may do in aid of our foreign 
commerce, or in collecting general infor- 
mation regarding trade opportunities in 
foreign countries, the real opportunity for 
success in those markets rests with our 
producers and exporters, who, by send- 
ing their personal representatives among 
these people, will not only obtain for 
themselves the information necessary to 
that trade, but will, at the same time, aid 
in developing that international senti- 
ment and close relationship which have 
proved so important a factor in our com- 
mercial relations with the countries where 
our greatest success has been attained. 

Wasurncron, D. C. 


Plain Living and High Thinking | 


- 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER 


(William Wordsworth, Born April 7, 1770) 


“Plain living and high thinking are no more.”—Wordsworth (1802). 


“PLAIN living and high thinking”—time-worn phrase! 
Were they indeed, O Wordsworth, then no more? 
In haste thou saidst it, mindless of the store 

Of wisdom which, in those degenerate days, 


Thou gav’st a world ungrateful. Thy plain ways, 
Thy lofty thoughts, the verse thou didst outpour— 
These in themselves thy refutation bore, 

And proved thine outburst but a passing phase. 


“Plain living and high thinking!” Noble words, 
Which thou and thy successors took to heart, 
Blessing a century with their poets’ art, 

Their strains as pure and free as songs of birds. 
They kept the faith; ’twere needless then to name: 
Such souls alone redeem an age from shame! 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





Coming Home in April 
BY E. P, POWELL 


AutHor or “THe Country Home,” “Otp Farm Days,” Etc. 


HISTLE! whistle! whistle !—thru 
the high, clear, blue, crisp, atmo- 
sphere! One bluebird, ahead of all 

others, cutting his way northward. Was 
ever sky more clear and sweet! ever a bird 
more happy or blue! ever a thought more 
full of hope than Home Again! Are the 
houses, and cows, and barns, and dogs, 
and folk all alive and in sight, my bird? 
I think by the song that they must be. 
The melodious blue dot sails on—a song 
afloat—a joy in the air—conscious con- 
tentment. I think he could have been 
courier of some Messiah. A whole bird 
population, nations and tribes, are be- 
hind! - Houses are to be built, families 
are to be reared, songs are to be sung, 
and duty is to be done. Oh, what is 


duty ?—only to be happy, in the right sort 
of way. 
About the first of April there is a stir 


of consciousness all thru the world, and 
it expresses itself in everything, as well 
as in everybody. The springs . break 
loose, and the huge snow banks melt, and 
run down the hill with a dash. The 
brooks are being cleared, and the stones 
stick up for water to jump over or run 
around. A patch of the meadow by the 
creek shows bare, and bits of the road 
are gritty. The sap is stirring in the 
‘ trees, and the father has already tapped 
his trees. The mother stands medita- 
tively in the door, looking over her pink 
bed and thinking garden. Surely some- 
thing is coming; it is Spring. 

The bluebird notes vibrate thru the 
crisp air over the orchard, but he is not 
alone. The robin is generally heard as 
early as the 5th of March, and by the Ist 
of April he is here in considerable num- 
bers. I find it desirable to plant many 
barberries and high bush cranberries, so 
that, when hard put to it by storms, robin 
shall not starve. I have seen him at both 
ends of his homestead. His flight north- 
ward begins inthe afternoon, generally 
near night. In 1905 their flight from the 
bayheads of Florida began on the 2oth 
of February and for two or three days it 
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continued, beginning regularly at about 
five o’clock. On the 12th of last month. 
while still in Florida, a cry overhead drew 
my attention at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Blackbirds were collecting 
and sailing around under excitement, 
with many a caw and call. I counted 
this flock, and there were just forty-one. 
There were special leaders, who went 
with sharp commands thru and thru the 
division, until order was perfect. Then 
they beat the air with their wings, rising 
beautifully, and moving, every one in his 
place, like well drilled cadets, northward. 
About three o’clock every afternoon for 
a week the grackle tinkle could be heard, 
first in the pine trees and then in the sky, 
until a small cloud of blackbirds had 
moved off. The red wings remained, and 
I think they never go altogether to the 
North. There are a few, however, with 
each flock of their black friends. 

All these bird flocks do not go back to 
their old homes, but, for reasons not al- 
ways easy to determine, they change their 
localities. Yet home love is very strong 
with birds, and they may generally be 
expected to return to the neighborhood 
they occupied the previous year. Robins 
will even take up with old nests. I had 
two such families under my eaves in 
1906. The nests were in good repair, 
and so sheltered as not to be storm 
beaten. I did not‘see any housecleaning, 
however, and, from what I have seen oi 
the robin, I do not consider her to be a 
tidy housekeeper. Bluebirds like the old 
hole in the tall stump or apple tree, but 
they take pains to clean it out before re- 
occupying it. The one most slovenly bird 
of my acquaintance is the English spar- 
row, but he does not even migrate. His 
home.is always occupied, and always ver) 
filthy. If I had no other reason for ban- 
ishing this fellow, I would do it simply to 
prevent the breeding of fleas and the ac 
cumulation of filth. 

The most interesting feature of. this 
home-coming of the birds is the inquisi 
tiveness of the first arrivals. I am not 








quite sure that all of them send on ad- 
vance couriers, but I know that many of 
them do, and that these go back a day or 
two in their flight and report. You see, 
if I have sold my knolls, and some one 
has got possession who does not care so 
much for birds, my pets must find it out. 
However, it will be a stipulation with my 
followers and my heirs that: the riparian 
rights of the robins shall always be re- 
spected. It will be a long while before 
they find the bird paradise which I have 
created turned over to an unsympathetic, 
and for that matter unpractical, owner. 
| have noticed that my favorite catbird 
always comes with marked caution. For 
a while after arriving he peeks about 
among the bushes, sits on his favorite 
elm and whistles softly to himself, until 
he is satisfied that there are no new cats 
around, and that the coast is clear for 
home building. Then he lights on a 


branch near my window and calls. -We | 


have. it out-right then and there. I do 
not know which is gladdest. It is not im- 
probable that these advance couriers fre- 
quently cause changes of locality. They 
discover where more cherry trees or 
more berries have been planted, or pos- 
sibly find plantations have been plowed 
up. Then again a forest clearing may 
have destroyed a lot of their wild cherry 
trees, and made food less sure. One 
thing you may be sure of, that social co- 
operation among the bird tribes is more 
perfect than it is among men. They not 
only are well individualized, but thoroly 
socialized; and just now we might learn 
some lessons of them to our advantage. 

At last, toward the end of April, the 
coming home is nearly thru with, and we 
shall be a huge corporation for another 
year. And there is the point of it, that, 
whether we will or no, the birds make 
socialists of us, without our knowing it. 
We and the birds will cultivate these 
fields together, and will share together 
in the work as well as in the harvest— 
from now till October. There is hardly 
a fellow in the whole company, of any 
color or song—speech I ought to say— 
who could be withdrawn without dam- 
age to the whole of us. There are a few 
exceptions, just enough to keep the con- 
trast recognizable. We are pretty near- 
ly a solid trust; but we are a socialist 
trust. Perhaps you would prefer to call 
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it a co-operative family. The division 
of products during one of these co-opera- 
tive efforts is about fair; but if any one 
comes out a starveling it will probably 
be some human braggart. If a man goes 
into an alliance of this sort he must use 
his wits, and use them well. 

The coming back of toads and snakes 
you may not hold so delightful, but they 
are needed by April, and they will be 
on hand. A good sized black ant is just 
now on one of my window panes, directly 
in front of my desk, and he is destroying 
gnats. He pounces on one, and then 
dashes for another. He has killed al- 
ready dozens of the little pests. I never 
knew before that coming home all around 
was so essential. The balancing in 
nature is something never to be lost 
sight of. These little midgets came in 
around the evening lamp, and I have 
needed a compensative force to get rid of 
them. I am needed myself to look out 
that one force, of a malignant sort, does 
not anywhere get the upper hand, before 
the birds, toads and other helpers can 
take hold. The toad does for the ant 
what the ant does for the gnat, and the 
snake does a similar office by swallowing 
the toad. Which do I need most; and 
which most needs me? I am satisfied 
that to unbalance nature is not safe, and 
so I am keeping my toads as carefully 
as Celia Thaxter kept hers. As all the 
snakes hereabouts are harmless and help- 
ful, they, too, find a welcome. It is very 
comforting, now as life begins to pulsate 
and throb into a thousand forms, to find 
that so very large a proportion is benevo- 
lent, and so very little of it malignant. 
The problem of this malignant part is yet 
to be solved. It is probably the develop- 
ment of some careless unbalancing, that 
occurred in the past. 

The coming back of the flowers is just 
as delightful and quite as remarkable as 
that of the birds. The crocus and snow- 
drop are all ready as early as January. 
Their first leaves are formed in midwin- 
ter, and so put together as to form a 
sharp tip, that can be pressed up thru the 
soil. The push of life will be given just 
as soon as the frost lets loose its grip. 
The flower bud also is ready, and will 
follow right after the wedge of leaves. 
This will be in April, and the touch of 
light and air will quickly give the ex- 
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panded blossom. The sharp leaf tips are 
not temporary, but persist, in all these 
early plants, giving them their character- 
istic beauty. This is true not only of the 
snowdrop, but of the daffodil and the 
hyacinth. They all have these lance 
leaves. 

The first flower of the spring need not 
be as beautiful at all by comparison. It 
need only just be a flower— a foretoken, 
a coming back of life. How we, who 
have managed to meet, and in part to en- 
dure, the blizzards, give our whole hearts 
to the little ill-smelling coltsfoot, the first 
to get here out of the hidden realm! A 
month later we would not care for the 
rather coarse plant and rather disagree- 
able flower, but today it seems very win- 
ning, and even calls us to get down and 
pluck it, in handfuls, for the vase. Then 
the children clap their hands at: the sight, 
while they hum about the house—for 
they, too, have suddenly become spring 
flowers, and their petals are opening to 
the new season of sunshine. 

I like the colors of the crocus and those 
of the hyacinth, because this very color, 
a blaze of reds and blues, indicates a sev- 
erance from winter. These flowers are 
just off the edge of the snows, but they 
belong, all over, to the new life of the 
new year. We speak of the “hyacinth 
snow,” and there will surely be a flurry, 
if not a heavy fall of snow, while the 
hyacinth is in blossom. They come home 
just a little after the snowdrops, and both 
of them are prepared to express their 
gladness along the margin of a year. 
The tulip waits a little longer, until it 
can stand straight up, and look around, 
as if the homecoming of the floral world 
were accomplished. You must let your 
crocus alone pretty much, anywhere about 
the lawns, to take care of itself, and the 
hyacinths, if given a rich corner, will lie 
down quietly under the storm and come 
up all right. In one respect the tulip is 
like the crocus, for it will.do its best al- 
most anywhere. When once planted it 
refuses to be dug out, or to die out from 
neglect. The sun is very pale in April, 
as if really needing to grow ruddy with 
the months. It is the time for rich golden 
or crimson flowers that can take good 
care of themselves. I have just come in 





from a little nook over toward the glen, 
where I found a lot of crocus that | 
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planted at least twenty years ago, along 
the edge of the pear orchard. There the, 
are still blossoming, and the bees fairl, 
reveling in their sweetness. 

But Gladys, meanwhile, has gone to 
the woods, 10 find if the wild flowers have 
got home again. Her first message is « 
single timid hepatica, a mousy little thing 
with a blue tinted white petal, that looks 
for all the world like a half-frozen lassic 
when she reaches school one of thes: 
frosty mornings. A few days more an: 
she will come in, with her lap full of 
anemone, and squirrel-corn, and hepat- 
icas galore. I do not think that our cul- 
tivated flowers give as much pleasure as 
the wild ones. If one does not have a bit 
of woods near by, he should make some- 
thing like it in a nook or corner of his 
lawn. Gather the bloodroot and the tril- 
liums, and let these riot in semi-shadec. 
They will take hold with marvelous readi- 
ness, and give you a simple pleasure that 
you cannot get from the art of the florist. 
When the violets are here spring is al- 
ready in full command, and nature is 
thinking about summer. There are April 
violets, one of them a tiny little bit of 
life, that carpets the moist stretches near 
the creeks, and there is a yellow violet 
that gets in its ray very early. I think 
they are all very sweet, but one must 
have some imagination to find this out 
about the earlier sorts. What does Bur- 
roughs mean by saying that our violets 
are not sweet-scented? Most of them 
have this kind of language for sensitive 
noses. ; 

It is these simple joys, of the simpler 
forms of nature, that must be put to- 
gether to make our lives full ; and then it 
comes about that, as Mr. Lathbury says, 
“ecstasy becomes normal.” Get the morn- 
ing to key with the evening, and April 
with October. Learn what the months 
are doing and what the days are saying, 
and what is going on with the bees, birds 
and flowers. Long before Esperanto 
there was a universal language; and 1 
that speech David and Homer under- 
stood each other, and so do Jesus and 
Buddha. Have you ever seen a collie dog 
trying to talk? He uses almost every 
muscle in his body, and it stands for you 
to comprehend his meaning. We need 
not expect our animal and bird friends 
to acquire human articulation; but sure- 
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ly, with our rational powers, we ought 
to be able to enter linguistically into sym- 
pathy with creation about us. I do not 
forget that in my own homecoming, this 
April, I anticipate no joy richer than that 
of full fellowship with my animal kin. 
Togo will hear my footsteps and distin- 
guish them while I am an eighth of a 
mile from him and out of sight behind 
the hedges. The joyousness of that 
greeting will be that of true and loving 
friends. 

In Florida, with all its wealth of flora, 
and its eternal summer, I miss the com- 
ing home of birds and flowers; the start- 
ing out in home keeping, the courting 
and the quarreling, the business airs, the 
publishing of banns, and then the an- 
nouncement of the first born. Down 
there flowers are always at home, and 
roses can be gathered by the armful in 
January. Birds have their nesting season 
in midwinter, and there is a good deal 
of song every month of the year. Even 
your domestic animals feel less depend- 
ence upon you, and the bees do not seem 
to be private property. They do not need 
your care, and, if neglected, can shift 
for themselves. Here, in New England 
and New York, the very first thought of 
the birds is house-building, family rear- 
ing and the song of labor—the happiest 
song that this world ever hears, going 
up continuously into the arch of heaven. 
I do not know why we should have less 
comfort or exercise less common sense 
than the birds. Some of us are learning 
to migrate to the South for winter; and 
we, too, go homeward in April. We get 
the very instinct of migration into our 
legs and lungs. As November whistles 
around our cars, it is a part of nature, 
to get away from the blizzards, if we can. 
And then as April comes to us, under 
our pines and in our orange orchards, 
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we cannot sit quiet. We dream all day 
of the brooks and the hemlocks and the 
maples and the apple orchards. We 
would give a dozen oranges for a single 
Northern Spy. Our collie comes, and 
looks up into our face with a mute in- 
quisitiveness. Why not? Are the plow 
days not at hand? Are the wild days not 
gone out of the Oriskany Valley? Let 
us go home. We look about with a 
startled conviction that the time has 
come. We pack our trunks and obey 
the instincts of nature. 


April is a month by itself. It has lit- © 


tle sympathy with its predecessor, altho 
it laps over into the moods of May. The 
last of the birds get here about the sth 
to the 7th of May. April is purely 
a month of beginnings, when we start all 
things over again. We look only for- 
ward, and forget the past. Life has a 
new chapter, full of possibilities; and it 
is for us to make it full of progress. The 
patches of verdure which noted its be- 
ginning are now green valleys; and 
along the forest edges the buds of elms 
and maples are swelling into leafage. 
Bobwhite is everywhere abroad, for he 
knows that the time is up when, for no 
crime at all, he may be shot. He comes 
home from the scrubs and the thickets, 
and runs for awhile heedlessly about our 
paths. The chipmunk sits on the sunny 
stone pile, and eats crackers that we toss 
him. The scared and dwarfed dandelion, 
that peeked out from under the hedges, 
has made bold to plant itself in the mid- 
dle of the lawn, and its buds are just 
breaking into bloom. Bonfires scent the 
night air, for it is a time of clearing up 


the old and giving the new a chance. It : 


is the month that brings us all together, 
oils the machinery, and gives orders for 
the months ahead. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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COSSACKS OF TEREK AND OF KOUBAN. 
Escort of His Majesty the Emperor. 














Civil War in Russia 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


Russ1an CORRESPONDENT OF 


HE military aspect of the Russian 

E Revolution must finally decide the 
great struggle. Nor does it con- 

cern Russia alone, The United States 
and several other modern nations think 
they are permanently free. But if the 
art of modern warfare is so developed 
that a.fraction’ of the nation, the Gov- 
ernment, has at any time the physical 
power to kéep the rest of the nation in 
subjection,« freedom has no concrete 
foundation on which to rest. Our. liber- 
ties depend largely on the character of 
the arts of war. If coercive government 
is possible today, it is bétause the mod- 
ern means of war give a coercive gov- 
ernment the physical superiority, “Could 
such a government maintain itself today? 
Since the invention of repeating rifles, 
rapid-fire cannon and machine guns, no 
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people has been in revolution against its 
government. We can neither say how 
heavy the popular majority would have 
to be to win against the disciplined and 
centralized armies of the government, nor 
if the people did win, can we-say what 
would be the slaughter the victory would 
entail. Terrible and unspiritual as the 
question is, it is of supreme moment and 
it is one of the greatest questions that the 
Russian Revolution has to answer. Some 
of the conditions are special to Russia. 
but this much is general—the Govern- 
ment in Russia as elsewhere has a mo- 
nopoly of most of the machinery of mod- 
ern warfare, the possession of the strate- 
gic-points, the use of a large, disciplined 
and centralized army of professional 
fighting men. 

Already, for more than a year past, the 
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Russian Government has practically been 
at war with its people. Military law pre- 
vails thruout the whole empire. The 
military courts are backed by an 
enormous military power. The war 
against the people is being carried 
on by .a_ full score of modern 
army. corps. An army’ of more 
than two hundred thousand men is hold- 
ing down the Poles, armies of from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 are burning and hanging 
from day to day, month to month, and 
even year to year, in the Caucasus and 
the Baltic Provinces. Armies almost as 
large are the sole means of preventing 
insurrections practically en masse of the 
people of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Every city in Russia is an armed camp. 

In all these armies nearly all the more 
brutal and dangerous work falls to 200,- 
000 Cossacks. They are loyal and énthu- 
siastic killers, and being half foreign, they 
are as serviceable in massacreing Rus- 
sians, Letts or Jews. It is for this reason 
that another hundred thousand are divid- 
ed into small bands and kept occupied 
beating, maiming and killing the rebel- 
lious Russian peasantry. But peasant 
rebellions have increased recently in 
number and intensity and the hundred 
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thousand have become insufficient. As 
there are no more Cossacks, the fourth 
hundred thousand being occupied on the 
Manchurian and other frontiers, a second 
army, called the “rural guards,” has been 
newly created for this part of the gov- 
ernmental campaign. 

On paper the Russian army, including 
these Cossack brutes, consists at the pres- 
ent time of some two million men. The 
mutinies of- the year past prove that 
few of these except the Cossacks can 
safely be counted on for service in the 
present internal war. Several hundred 
thousand of the: common soldiers, chiefly 
former workingmen, would even turn 
their guns against the Government if 
they could... The rest—more than a mil- 
lion peasant soldiers of the line—are 
clearly a neutral force. They have 
neither the organization, determination, 
dash or physical ability to create a suc- 
cessful revolt. In case they did mutiny 
they would probably prove helpless 
against the loyal troops that are careful- 
ly mingled with them in every camp. 
On the other hand, they would certainly 
be glad to desert the ranks at the first 
opportunity—if for no other reason, to 
avoid the suffering and hardship of the 
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RUSSIAN INFANTRY OF THE LINE. 


Russian soldier’s life. This life has al- 
ways been hard, the discipline always 
severe, and since the revolution things 
are worse than ever. For the suppres- 
sion of agrarian disorders, then, such 
soldiers could scarcely avail. An irre- 
sistible opportunity for individual deser- 
tion would be afforded the moment they 
were spread in the inevitable small de- 
tachments .over..the land. Moreover, 
‘they have nearly all now. taken part in 
‘peasant, disturbances. in‘ their own vil- 
lages before they were torn from their 
horties anid téken to. the*barracks. They 
might mutiny, they would probably de- 
se@rt, they-would certainly be “useless in 
“an agrarian uprising. 
~ «The Government can count on its four 
hundred thousand Cossacks and-on some 
ene hundred thousahd,other troops‘of fa- 
yored reégiménts, The newly” formed 
“paral guards,” if not very valuable;-are 
, probably loyal, as are also‘an equal num- 
‘ber of the gendarmes and of the police. 


Here are some seven hundred thousand 
armed and disciplined men. There are 
also some fifty thousand loyal army offi- 
cers and several hundred thousand rurai 
police, spies, rufians and black hundreds 
which the Government has armed and 
can rely on where the warfare has not 
yet entered into a critical guerrilla stage. 
In all, however, the Government has at 
its disposal then a million armed men. 

There are also determined partizans 
of the Government without arms—Gov- 
ernment officials in the middle and higher 
ranks, large and small landlords, the 
merchants of the towns, village usurers 
and shopkeepers, petty traders who wish 
to get rid of their business rivals among 
the Jews. But, as the elections have 
finally proven, it may be doubted if the 
Government’s unarmed supporters num- 
ber all told, another million men. 

The rest of the people, not less than 
twenty-five million fighting men, are op- 
posed to the Government and gradually 
joining in the war against it. They are 
fighting men because nearly all have had 
four or five years training in the army 
and several millions have been thru the 
recent war. They are opposed to the 
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Government because the Government has 
taken a clear and final stand against 
their wishes for a political and economic 
revolution, as expressed in the last 
Duma, and is using the most violent and 
savage and murderous means to repress 
their discontent. What part of the 
twenty-five million are already prepared 
* to go to war, #.¢.; to risk their lives for 
the cause, it is impossible to say. Cer- 
tainly practically the whole youth of the 
cities and towns, probably the over- 
whelming majority of the young pea- 
sants as well. The older men, less valu- 
able and slower to act, are fast moving 
on the same way. If the present condi- 
tions continue there is no doubt that a 
large part of the.twenty-five million will 
soon. be ready for the revolution’s service. 

What is lacking to the revolution is 
not.tnen but means. It is here that the 
disparity. is most glaring. The Govern- 
ment gets every year several hundred 
. million: dollars from foreign financiers, 
and will doubtless continue to get these 
stims at whatever cost. The Government 
has control of hundreds of forts and ar- 
senals thruout the land, of innumerable 
rapid-firing cannon and machine guns. 
It monopolizes the use of the telegraphs 
and railroad lines and will continue to 
monopolize them even in the hight of 
civil war. The revolutionists can always 
destroy communication—the organiza- 
tion to use them is lacking and must re- 
main lacking until the Government is al- 
ready. overthrown. Even when all the 
lines are down the Government will con- 
tinue to have the use of its wireless sys- 
tem against the revolution. 

The Government is not only highly or- 
ganized, but it is organized especially to 
fight the revolution. By the side of the 
first Government a second has grown up. 
There is one organization of the rail- 
roads in time of peace and another or- 
ganizatior in time of insurrection. In 
time of insurrection the roads are on a 
war footing. Every workman becomes a 
soldier, every superintendent an officer. 
So with the telegraphs, the post-office 
and the: police. As to the army, machine 
guns are within a few minutes of every 
public place, spies infest eyery restaurant 
and railway station, Cossacks are on the 
alert for the few cents of extra pay they 
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get for every hour of “service against 
the internal enemy.” 

Against such an array of organization 
and force what can the people do? 
There is no hidden answer to the ques- 
tion, no possibility of an easy escape from 
the colossal tragedy of the situation. 
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SUB-OFFICER OF THE PREOBRAJENSKIY 
GUARD. 


The people must be ready to die. When 
they are ready to make the necessary 
sacrifices of life and everything that life 
contains, then only can they hope for 
freedom. Already they have given up 
tens of thousands of lives. No one 
knows what bloodshed will be the price 
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A WAR AUTOMOBILE. . 


Useful against rebellious peasants. The Government has all the machinery of modern warfare and has 
especially adapted it for fighting the revolution. 


of victory. A quarter of a million sol- 
diers were sacrificed in Japan. This is a 
war of infinitely more importance to the 
land. 

The war between the Czar and the 
people has already passed the first stages. 
The armies have taken up their position 
and the first skirmishes, in which the 
Government has been uniformly success- 
ful, have already occurred. Neverthe- 
less, the revolutionists have gained a 
great advantage. With a mere fraction 
of their army mobilized and in the field, 
they are keeping busy the total available 
Government force. 

For how many men of fighting age are 
subject to revolutionary orders at the 
present time? Probably two-thirds the 
city population, most of.the miners and 
railway men, practically the whole people 
of the Baltic Provinces and of parts of 
the Caucasus and a few hundred thou- 
sand Russian peasants. In all certainly 
no more than a few million men—armed 
with a few hundred thousand re- 
volvers and less than a’ hundred 
thousand rifles, financed with the few 
inillion rubles they have been able 


to steal, held together largely by 
purely local organizations and limited 
in their field of action to a fraction of 
the land. The workingmen are able to 
gather together in mobs of several hun- 
dred or several thousand men, Without 
arms they cannot be able to do much ac- 
tive damage, tho it takes several large 
armies and numerous smaller detach- 
ments to keep them down. The guerrilla 
forces in the Baltic Provinces and Cau- 
casus are composed of bands of only ten 
to a hundred armed men, but they de- 
stroy a great deal of Government prop- 
erty and keep two armies employed. 
The peasants’ contingents are only be- 
ginning to move. The whole peasantry 
is daily growing more bitter against the 
Government, but hardly a tenth part 
have yet become soldiers of the revolu- 
tion. Yet look what an army they have 
engaged. The Cossacks and_ rural 
guards in the country probably number 
not less than two hundred thousand 
mounted men. If the peasant’s revolt 
continues to spread, if ever the dozen 
most revolutionary provinces of the Vol- 
ga and the South rise at the same time, 
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this force would not. be a fraction of 
what would be needed to keep the pea- 
sants down. It is at this moment that 
the railway union has agreed to strike 
and with the aid of the peasants to de- 
stroy the bridges and tear up the ties. 
The national movements’ in Poland, Fin- 
land, the Baltic Provinces and the Cau- 
casus would redouble at such an auspi- 
cious movement. The Czar’s loyal army, 
that is the part that is loyal, would do 
well if it held the strong places and a 
few important lines of communication. 
The country districts would have practi- 
cally emancipated themselves at the out- 
set, the cities would soon become centers 
of mutinies and barricades and all Russia 
would be covered with the same guerrilla 
warfare that has been waging for the 
year past on the borders of the Black 
and Baltic Seas. 

It may well be a protracted struggle 
for it is most likely to end as it begins, 
as a guerrilla war. The revolutionary 
forces will strive for better organization, 
more arms and more financial backing— 
but they will long remain relatively dis- 
organized and poor in both money and 
guns. The size of the guerrilla bands may 
increase from ten to hundreds or even 
thousands, it will certainly be long be- 
fore anything like a regular army is in 
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the field. The basis of the operations of 
these bands may spread from a dozen 
outlying districts to a large section of 
Russia itself, the hundred thousand men 
now secretly or openly under arms may 
increase even tenfold; the Government 
will continue to count successfully on all 
or a very large part of a centralized army 
of nearly a million men. It will continue 
to hold for a long time nearly all the 
strong places, the cannon and the ma- 
chine guns; the wireless telegraphs wil! 
remain; the railway soldiers will hold 
and operate the main lines and repair 
them sufficiently at least for the trans- 
portation of troops. 

There is possibility of appalling blood- 
shed. No people is more lavish of lives 
than.a peaceful people whipped and 
driven to revolt. If the Czar is deter- 
mined, no man can see where the blood- 
shed will end. 

In 1861 the United States, a nation of 
30,000,000, fighting over the freedom of 
a few million blacks, and the preserva- 
tion of the Union, lost a million men. 
In great Russia, fighting over the free- 
dom-of 140,000,000 human beings and 
for the birthright of a nation, should give 
the lives of a million or several million, 
could we fail to understand? 

St. Pererssurc, Russia. 


There’s Necromancy Still 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


THERE’S necromancy still! 

The rathe marsh-marigold 

An Ophir makes of yonder oozy mould ; 

Slim branches erewhile stark and dark and chill— 
The wild wayfaring-tree— 

(Oh, wondrous wizardry!) 

Offer a fragrant Hybla where the bee 

May drink his greedy fill! 

Care must attend whatever path you tread, 

Lest your foot crush some fair and fragile head, 
Shatter white innocence, leave budding hope 
Bruised on the dewy slope. 


But yester night 


All the wide earth lay -barren of delight 
That now is splendor-bright before the sight. 
And so, my masters, say whatso you will, 
There’s necromancy still! 


Curnton, N. Y, 
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A Woman’s Reason 


{It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts the modern woman in regard to 
the question of the size of the family. The following: frank and authentic statement of a New 
York wife, of the reasons why she has determined to have no children, is worth con- 

. sideration, because it is typical of a large and increasing number. of households.—Eptror.] 


essary for one female relative to 

live with my husband and my- 
self. Our family of three occupies a flat 
of five rooms and bath. It is a good flat 
when one gets into it; that is, it is light 
and airy, and has gas range, steam heat 
and hot water. But the house is badly 
kept. The halls are dirty, and the street 
is a dirty and depressing one. We -can- 
not afford to live in a clean and pleasant 
place on Manhattan, and to leave Man- 
hattan would be an extreme inconveni- 
ence to both of us. We pay $21 a month 
for this flat, and I do not think there is a 
cheaper one on Manhattan with the same 
conveniences ; and any one knows that life 
in a New York apartment house without 
these conveniences is a distinctly un- 
bearable thing. 

It costs us $60 a month to run the flat. 
One-third, as I have shown, goes for 
rent. Our food does not average more 
than a dollar a day the year around for 
three of us. The other $10 a month pays 
gas and ice bills, and running expenses 
* incidental to housekeeping. We do all 
our own housework, including cleaning 
and washing, with the exception of my 
husband’s linen and a very occasional 
white waist for myself, which go to the 
laundry. It is not more than three or 
four times a year that a guest eats a meal 
with us, and then the meal is very little 
better than we would have had alone. I 
do not see how we could reasonably cut 
down our housekeeping expenses, unless 
it were by eliminating the laundry and 
the guest three or four times a year; and 
the saving would be slight and quite out 
of proportion to the deprivation. We 
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have tried kerosene as an illuminant, but 
there is no saving in it. We have even 
tried candles, but we cannot read or write 
by them. Our tastes in food are very 
simple, but we feel that the few simple 
things we eat must be of good quality. 
Now, my husband earns $60 a month, 
the amount of our household expenses. 
This leaves us nothing for clothes, furni- 
ture, medical attendance, carfare, travel, 
reading matter or amusements, and it 
leaves us not a cent to save. It is my 
earnings which cover the latter. We 
don’t divide it just that way in paying 
the bills, but that is what it amounts to. 
We have a few hundreds of dollars in a 
savings bank; at this writing $300, tho it 
varies from time to time. We keep up 
the premiums on $3,000 endowment in- 
surance. We have accumulated one lit- 
tle house in the country, which brings us 
in at the best $150 a year, and when we 
have poor luck with tenants, much less. 
We take one little trip a year when our 
vacation comes. We possess a library 
of perhaps 300 volumes. We go out six 
or eight times each summer on boats to 
neighboring beaches for a breath of fresh 
air. My husband adores the: opera and 
I love the theater, but we have cut these 
two things entirely out, feeling that we 
could not afford them. To do the work 
that earns these things, I have to present 
a good appearance. My clothes are part 
of my capital. I must keep one dress of 
decent make and quality on hand. My 
shirtwaists, shoes and gloves must be 
neat and fresh. My clothes must be 
clean. We speak of cleanliness as such 
a simple thing, attainable by anybody, 
when on the contrary it costs time and 
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money. The white waist of summer, 
which presents such a simple, cottage ef- 
fect—how much it costs in laundry bills. 
A silk waist to be made presentable must 
go to the cleaner, and that costs a dol- 
lar each time. I cannot clean either of 
these things myself in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Each process is a trade by itself. I 
do better to stick to my own trade, and 
earn money to pay the laundress and 
cleaner. 

Then there are so many expenses 
which come upon people like us which 
tax us heavily, which add nothing to the 
joy of life, and yet which we would be 
perfectly miserable without. I have had 
to have expensive work done on my teeth 
and eyes. It certainly did not make me 
happy, but I could not get along with- 
out it. Doctors’ visits to the house cost 
at least $2, often $3, sometimes $5. 
These are big bills for people of our 
earning capacity to pay, but I do not see 
how we 1re to get on without them. I 
certainly cannot go to a dispensary; at 
least, I will not. Neither will I resign 
my one bit of travel a year. I do not 
consider it an unreasonable demand that 
I should see some portion of the earth’s 
surface aside from Manhattan Island. 

Then there is the matter of savings 
and losses; synonymous sometimes. If 
we could go gayly on and spend all I 
earn with a light heart, life would be an 
easy thing. But the vision of the possi- 
ble years beyond our productive period 
is ever with us. If we could be sure of 
dying in the harness—but no one is sure 
of that. The necessity of providing for 
old age hangs over us like a pall. It has 
come to that point that I never do any- 
thing that costs money for the simple 
pleasure of it, but only if I know in ad- 
dition that it will help to keep my body 
and mind in good shape as a working ma- 
chine. I have tried cutting down on 
food, on vacations, on the little boat trips, 
and I have suffered and lost money by 
it. 

All this sounds ‘pitifully small, no 
doubt. But if we had not considered 
every penny we would not have had the 
little savings we have. I had a deskmate 
once who used to laugh and jeer at my 
penurious traits; a brilliant, attractive 
fellow, who had $30 a week for years. 

“If you have only one dollar in the 


world, spend it like a king,” he used to 
say; and he used to make me feel that 
I was a poor, mean, little person. Well, 
I helped to bury him. When he died he 
left his wife actually without a cent in 
the house. We people in the office—not 
the firm—paid the funeral expenses and 
gave the widow a little sum for a starter. 
What she did when it was gone I don’t 
know. She had never earned a dollar in 
her life. I don’t know what becomes of 
such women. 

If my husband and I were a different 
sort of people we would play a different 
and bigger game. We tried it. My hus- 
band started in business for himself. We 
put our savings into it, and lost them. I 
would like to tell some time some of the 
things we learned in that episode as to a 
man trying to start a little individual 
business of his own in these days. Then 
I put my own savings into an investment 
that I believed there was money in. My 
judgment was good. There was money 
in it—for some one else. Singe then we 
have decided that we can’t play @he game. 
We might learn, if our capital Were suffi- 
cient to pay the tuition fees, but it ig not. 

Twice in my life relatives have played 
in harder luck than J, and I have gone to 
the rescue. Common humanity and the 
tie of blood demanded it. It cost me 
$200 one time. In the other case, scattered 
over several years, it amounted to $500. 
Perhaps I seem to be peculiarly unfor. 
tunate, or an easy mark. Al! I can say 
is, if any worker who, like myself, has 
never lost a job and always had a little 
money laid by, has lived his life thru 
without having to help out a relative some 
time or other, he is either a very selfish 
or a very lucky man. Whole hodies of 
wage-earners, whole populatiens ef them, 
would come upon public charity if rela- 
tives did not help in times siekness, 
misfortune or non-employment, 

One thing that drives the Pinhead of 
economy into my soul is that ] never feel 
sure that my savings are saved. A gav- 
ings bank failed one time, and did mg out 
of $200. It was every cent I had in the 
world, excepting what was in my last pay 
envelope. Had I encountered any emer- 
gency just then—sickness or loss of a 
job—I might have come to charity. I 
have never felt safe since. How can I 
know when a bank is going to fail? I 
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cannot know the inside affairs of banks. 
The president of. that savings bank went 
to Europe just then, and took his whole 
family. I suppose my two hundred 
helped pay the fare of one of the children 
part way. 

Years ago I took out endowment in- 
surance to run for twenty years. I thought 
I was doing a most wise, prudent, far- 
sighted thing. Now, I don’t know. I 
feel no assurance that I will ever get my 
money back. It all adds to that dreary 
uncertainty about old age. It is.so hard 
to save anything, and then you aren’t 
sure it’s saved. If the Government would 
have the decency to give the poor a postal 
savings bank, where we could put our 
poor little pennies and feel that they were 
safe as long as the United States Govern- 
ment stood, it would remove one weary 
anxiety from our lives; give us one bit 
of solid fact for the future. 

Then, as to old age pensions. No man 
has ever employed me except for one rea- 
son—because he made profits off my la- 
bor. For years I have scattered profits 
thru society, and I shall do it for years 
longer. Yet at the end—a little bad luck, 
a combination of circumstances, may 
leave me only the poorhouse. If I could 
know that in case I needed it there would 
be an honorable pension, paid in private, 
bearing no more odium than the G. A. R. 
man’s pension—it would rob old age of 
its terrors. 

In addition to the uncertainty about the 
end of it all, there is the daily uncertainty 
of the wage earner’s life. My husband 
and I have been very lucky in one way. 
Neither has ever had a long or expensive 
illness. But there is no certainty about 
that. The relative who lives with us was 
checked in the very midst of a successful 
career by a sudden and. complete break- 
down in health. A year’s—even six 
months’—illness for one of us would tax 
our resources heavily. Then, no one 
knows. when he is going to lose his job. 
I knew a woman who was honored and 
trusted in a very good position, who came 
back from a vacation to find the niece of 
a director in her place. I knew another 
who worked twenty vears for one firm, 
to find in her pay envelope one Friday a 
printed slip, “Your services are no longer 
required”—just that and nothing more. 
They had found a bundle of fresh youth 
and vitality to put into the place at a 


lower salary, and sent her to the scrap 
heap with no more compunction than a 
piece of old iron. One never knows when 
that sort of thing is going to happen. It 
oe like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. 
Now, how, in the place of all these 
things, can I afford to have a child? | 
want a child. I want it very much. | 
have wanted it for years—first, because | 
love my husband, and, then, because my 
maternal instincts are strong. I believe 
the maternal instincts of the majority of 
American women are strong. I know 
many single women, in business and the 
professions, who have confided to me 
personally that they would like to have a 
child of their own. The books of the 
Children’s Aid Society and other placing 
out societies, with their records of thou- 
sands of children adopted, loved and 
cared for as the family’s own, prove ma- 
ternal instincts of wonderful strength; 
for no man would adopt a child unless 
his wife wished it, and the maternal in- 
stinct must be much stronger to care for 
an adopted child than for one’s own. My 
husband and I have talked of that baby ; 
that baby we have never had. We have 
discussed its possibilities, its education, 
its future. But we have never dared to 
have it. 

In the first place there is the cutting 
off of my earning capacity for an indefin- 
ite period, the contraction of our income 
by more than half, at the very time when 
heavy extra expenses were certain. That 
is the first obstacle blocking the road. 
In all the world I have found only one 
group of statesmen that has taken note 
of this obstacle. In little Denmark they 
passed a law that no mother should re- 
turn to work till one month after the 
birth of her child. Other States have 
passed that sort of law. But Denmark 
added that the State should pay the 
mother the wage she would have earned 
for that month. It is the first shred of 
evidence I have noted that any states- 
man thought the work of a mother in 
caring for her child might be of more 
value to society than her work in a fac- 
tory for the same period. 

But a month would not be enough for 
me. Society would have to pay me mr 
salary at least eighteen months if it de- 
sired me to bear and rear a child for its 
benefit. I should want to nurse my own 
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child and care for it myself during its 
first year of life at least. If the maternal 
instincts are ever to receive gratification 
sweet and full, it must be while the child 
is still a little helpless infant, still almost 
a part of herself, still in her arms and 
at her breast and almost dependent on 
her for life itself. It is that vision that 
has drawn and haunted me time and 
time again. I never see myself with a 
grown up son or daughter; but I feel 
that baby form in my arms sometimes 
in dreams, and wake up with the hot 
tears on my lashes. 

I really think that society would get 
the worth of its money were it to make 
ine that compensation. My services have 
commanded a good salary for quite a 
number of years. Yet a man could do 
the work I do as well. I ought to be 
doing something better. 


mands that I incur heavy expenses and 
heavy loss of income in order to render 
it a superior service. 

Added to our present uncertainties 
would be uncertainly in regard to my 
health were I to have a child. Owing to 
changes in medical science women do not 


die in childbed often nowadays, but they 
often leave it with ill health fixed upon 
them. In my small circle of personal 
friends I have had three who suffered 
years of ill health from childbearing, tho 
they were strdng, healthy women when 
they married. Civilization is full of dis- 
eases unknown to the barbarian ; tubercu- 
losis, dyspepsia and what not. Civilized 
man cannot digest his food right or keep 
his full complement of lungs. Is it 
strange that the most delicate and com- 
plicated of all physical functions—“the 
master thing in life, birth’—should be 
accompanied by disturbance arid danger? 
I do not say I would lose my health. 
But there is the possibility of it ; the pos- 
sibility of several years’ loss of earning 
capacity, with a child added to our ex- 
penses. 

It is astounding, it is degrading, it is 
unbelievable, it is true, how our lives, our 
thoughts, our viewpoirits, are shaped by 
money. Humanity is supposed to shun 
pain and suffering. I would encounter 
certain pain and suffering, possible death 
and disablement ; I would run to it light 
as a summer day—repaid by that exquis- 
ite consummation and flowering of our 
marriage—could I be freed from these 


But society de-. 
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wretched, miserable, hateful financiai 
anxieties, i 

And here I hear some impatient lis- 
tener wish a murrain on all economic in- 
dependence of women. “If this woman 
were living on her husband’s salary,” he 
snorts; “if she had not to sacrifice her 
in¢éome to have a child, she would have ° 
one.” 

But no, kind friend. If we three had 
to live on my husband’s income, I would 
never contemplate maternity any more 
than I would suttee. It is only because 
I am able to increase our income that I 
contemplate the thing as a possibility. 

“You had no business to marry a man 
of such low earning capacity,” he comes 
back. 

But if I had not married I certainly 
should not have had a child; and if the 
masses of women marry at all they must, 
perforce, marry men who are not money- 
makers. 

And then, let us consider the child it- 
self. If only I did not know so well what 
a child should have! I reflect on my own 
life and how little I have accomplished, 
and how it has sapped my energy and 
vitality to accomplish that little, and then 
look back to the way my: childhood pre- 
pared me for it. A great, roomy country 
house, all outdoors to play in, horse and 
carriage in the barn, not a mouthful to 
eat that was not raised by us or our 
neighbors—all those I had, and not one 
of those can I give my child. A stuffy 
little flat, air which serves well enough 
for adults with strong country built con- 
stitutions but which no baby should 
breathe, a filthy street to play in—that, is 
what my child would get. I could riot 
afford to keep it in the country even dur- 
ing the summers. I do not see how I 
could possibly start my child in life with 
the reserve fund of strength and vitality 
that I started with myself. 

And last and most clinching of all the 
arguments, I don’t see how we could edu- 
cate the child properly. I- don’t see 
where we would get the money. And 
you may be very sure of one thing. I, 
who all my life have felt the lack of a 
better preparatory training than I had, 
will never launch a child with still less 
than I had myself. 

“It’s lucky,” growls some one, “that all 
women don’t figure it out as you do, else 
the world would cease to be peopled.” 
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lew of them figure it out and set it 
down on paper as I do. But they are 
acting it. The house I live in is in- 
habited by the common or garden variety 
of Americans, trying to be happy tho 
married on from $60 to $100 a month. 
Among the fifteen families there are 
fourteen children, less than one to a fam- 
ily. Six of these children are in one fam- 
iiy, four in another. The whole fourteen 
are contained in five families, leaving ten 
without any children at all. 

It is said that 3 per cent. of the people 
in this country own 20 per cent. of the 
wealth. Another 9 per cent. hold an- 
other 51 per cent. of the wealth. The 
lack of children in this 12 per cent. of the 
population would not affect the total very 
much. But the American wage earner is 
ceasing to have children. : There’s ‘the 
rub. The 88 per cent. of the population 
in whose hands rests that other 29 per 
cent. of the wealth is ceasing to turn out 
big families, and we begin to hear of race 
suicide. Our statesmen presume to re- 
buke American women for not doing 
their duty. “Why,” I can hear one ex- 
claim scornfully, “there are people who 
would raise whole families on $15 a 
week, yes on $10 a week.” Now hear 
the answer of one American woman, of 
as old American stock as there is. 
Rather than bring children into the world 
as the women of our foreign quarters do, 
without one chance or hope for a decent 
start in life, destined from birth for wage 
slavery and exploitation or worse, I 
would commit suicide. This is a deliber- 

‘ate and truthful statement, and I believe 
it would be endorsed by thousands of the 
best' American women. 

I have seen it argued in this discussion 
that as it is a man’s duty to risk his life 
in war when his country needs him, so 
it is the woman's duty to provide citizens 
for her country when it needs them. 

Let us admit that, for the sake of ar- 
gument. But there is no lack of people 
to do the work of this country. Instead, 
there is a constant mass of unemployed 
seeking work. Every skilled laborer, 
every intellectual worker, knows that 
there are plenty standing ready to snatch 
his job the minute he looses his grip on 
it. And the Government continuously 
lets in more to compete with American 
workers, to compete with my children 
should I have any. 
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Furthermore, if the country is so much 
in need of children, let it go save some 
of those already born. The babies die 
like spatters in the tenements, 50 per 
cent. of all that are born, it is said. 
There are plenty of nurses and doctors, 
good food and clean country air to save 
these babies, if society chose to pay.. , But 
society will not pay, either in wages or 
taxes. It prefers to go on the principle 
followed by nature with -those fish 
mothers which deposit great superfluity 
of spawn that enough may survive to 
preserve the species. But the human 
mother is no longer merely an animal. 
She has begun to develop reason. Are 
the bodies of women to be regarded 
merely as baby machines, to supply the 
losses. which civilization creates by its 
foul mismanagement? If society wants 
more children.let it go save some of those 
already born before it calls on me for 
more. 

The great Napoleon, once being asked 
what France needed more than anything 
else, replied with that epigrammatic pom- 
posity with which great men can dis- 
miss the affairs of the world, “More 
mothers.” I have seen that remark 
quoted by a clergyman against the Amer- 
ican mother in the present discussion. 

Now no schoolboy would ever claim 
that Napoleon had any deep concern for 
mothers, for children or for the welfare 
of France itself. Woman to him was the 
breeder, who furnished him with the raw 
material he used. He wanted more boys 
for cannon food. : ; 

Now, gentlemen, You Who Rule Us, 
we are your “wage slaves,’ my husband 
and I. You do not have to hale us to 
work. We go humbly and ask for a job, 
knowing sorne one else will take it if we 
do not. _You Who Rule Us may take our 
savings and go to Europe with them, or 
do sleight of hand stunts in insurance 
and railroading with them, so we will not 
know where they are. You may raise 
our rents and the prices of our food 
steadily, as you have been doing for 
years back, without raising our wages to 
correspond. You can refuse us any cer- 
tainty of work, wages or provision for 
old age. We cannot help ourselves. But 
there is one thing you cannot do. You 
cannot use me to breed food for your 
factories. 

New Yor Crry. 
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San Diego 


BY THEODORE VAN TYNE JOHNSTON 


divided into three periods: First 

is the year Father Junipero Serra 
crossed the line now dividing the United 
States and Mexico and established the 
first of a series of forty-one missions, fol- 
lowed by Spanish occupation. Prior to 
this beginning of a civilization Cabrillo 
had entered the bay from the Pacific in 


T's history of San Diego may be 


1542, and, finding the harbor so safe and 


beautiful, named it San Miguel. Sixty 
years later, Vizcaino, commanding a 
Spanish exploring fleet, sailed into the 
same bay, whose name he changed to San 
Diego de Alcala, in honor of his flagship. 

The first mission named after the land- 
locked harbor of so much beauty was 
only the beginning of the finally com- 
pleted chain of missions, which were 
about a day’s journey apart, until the 
extreme northern one—near San Fran- 
cisco—was reached, so that the traveler 
in those early days could always rely 
upon food, shelter and protection when 
once within their thick adobe walls. The 
good padres labored among the Indians, 
casting here the first seeds of Christian- 
ity, but after the fall of the missions and 
subsequent departure of the priests of the 
Order Franciscan, they relapsed to their 
former state of semj-savagery. 

The common supposition that the de- 
cline of these missions was due to the ad- 
vent of the Americans is altogether 
wrong. Spain, finding that the Church 
in this country was growing too power- 
ful, passed the “act of secularization,” 


which took away from the friars their 
vast holdings of fertile land, only allow- 
ing them to retain their buildings and a 
very limited amount of ground. Many 
of the padres returned to their native 
Spain, while others remained to starve at 
times half to death—notably the case of 
the good friar of San Luis Obispo, who 
would not desert his post and labors 
among the handful of the faithful who 
had remained with him, and shortly be- 
fore his death fell fainting whileadminis- 
tering the sacrament one day at the altar, 
from sheer exhaustion caused by hunger. 
The beautiful romantic tales of the old 
mission days are most touching and the 
pathos of them lingers to this day. 

The second period was the advent of 
the Americans, who did nothing -whatso- 
ever for the old civilization in any way, 
except, possibly, to give it another ‘kick 
on its downward career. The Indians 
were unemployed and finally driven back 
to the barrenness of the mountains, where 
a miserable remnant of them dwells to- 
day, and mostly in a degraded condition. 
The comparatively few remaining ranch- 
eros dwindled away after mortgaging 
their great tracts to the more enterpris- 
ing “Gringo,” until finally, with one or 
two exceptions, none were left. The re- 
sult of the second occupation, as years 
passed, was a steady growth notwith- 
standing—the worst possible feature of 
it being, perhaps, the days of the so-called 
“boom,” when the town seemed given 


over to the real estate sharks, who at- 
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tempted, at the time, a complete domina- 
tion. Few cities have suffered more than 
San Diego from lack of adequate railroad 
facilities, and when the announcement 
was recently made of a new road extend- 
ing directly thru the immense fertile 
country back of here, the project was 
hailed with signal delight by every inhab- 


itant. To every merchant, manufacturer, 
banker, land owner and resident the hope 
for years had been for an Eastern con- 
nection traversing the wonderfully. fertile 
Imperial Valley. It is about to come,-and 
it means an opening of the back country, 
so fertile and fair, where practically mil- 
lions of acres have lain dormant for all 














THE FIRST MISSION 


IN CALIFORNIA. NEAR SAN DIEGO. 
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time, waiting for the hand of man to di- 
vert the waters of the limitless Colorado 
River for irrigation. With the railroad 
realization, the opening of these vast 
tracks of arable lands is assured. The 
tremendous products of all this country, 
made so perfect by the conjunction of 
naturally fertile soil, a semi-tropic sun 
and an unlimited water supply, will find 
their way to the only logical outlet—San 
Diego. Even before the announcement 
of the building of the railroad the town 
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lic buildings are to receive attention, 
showing that the esthetic interests of the 
city are keeping pace with the commer- 
cial and other interests. When the good 
news of the coming railroad was pub- 
lished there was a natural elation, for this 
could only be a forerunner of additional 
prosperity. Better opportunities for a 
progressive enterprise rarely present 


themselves than here at present. The field 
is too wide a one to be accurately de- 
scribed in one communication, but a pre- 














COURT AT DEL CORONADO. 


has steadily advanced. The modern office 
building has gradually replaced the old- 
time structure, the residence section in a 
few years has vastly improved, a hotel is 
in course of construction costing $8o00,- 
000, various improvements are taking 
place in the streets and thorofares and 
parks, and the city is assuming a metro- 
politan air. 

There is to be a new City Hall—a ren- 
aissance of civic beauty is promised, 
while the water front, roads and all pub- 


liminary description of the resources of 
San Diego as they exist today can but be 
of interest. 

In point of maritime location San 
Diego Bay and Harbor present feat- 
ures of such important significance that 
even a casual observer—a tourist, for 
instance—who may have entered the 
chief ports of the world, would ex- 
claim: Ideal! To the more interested 
one the facts that exist regarding this 
port are apparent from the time the bar 
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outside in the ocean has been crossed, 
grim Point Loma passed, and farther on 
thru the perfect harbor to the wharves 
reaching out in the narrower part of the 
bay. After Battery Point, a mile and a 
half inside from the point, to the right 
_ stretches the long, crescent Coronado 
Beach, with its many beautiful dwellings 
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vate bank, having a combined deposit of 
about eight millions, together with a 
clearing house. Churches are numerous 
and the edifices fine, and every denomina- 
tion represented. All California is noted 
for its schools and a most up-to-date 
school system, and San Diego is in no 
way backward in this respect. The school 
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‘and famous hotel séen many miles out at 
sea, while at the left lies Fort Rosecrans 
—the-harbor’s guard—and a mile from 
the military post is the quarantine sta- 
tion, from which a half turn in the bay 


leads. ditectly to the city. Those who 
have visited the Bay of Naples see at 
once a remarkable resemblance to it as 
they. enter this California port. ‘The 
Coast Range towering in the background 
and extending down along the Mexican 
or Lower California coast impresses one 
as does the Italian shore at that point. 
Now, in regard to San Diego, there is, 
of course, but little one does not find in 
all American cities having inthe neigh- 
borhood of 35,000 inhabitants. : There 
are four national banks, two: sayings in- 
stitutions, one trust company and-one:pri- 


buildings are ample, light, airy, sanitary, 
commodious and well constructed—the 
State Normal School, with its beautiful 
building, being a feature. The usual 
Carnegie Library, occupying a central 
position, is thoroly equipped. The main 
park of 1,400 acres overlooks most of the 
city, Coronado, Coronado Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean fifteen miles distant, and 
all the bay. Landscape architects of 
great renown have been employed in the 
improvements of this naturally beautiful 
park, with its deep canyons and its sight- 
ly mésas and hillsides. 

To the various parks and pleasure 
grounds, as well as to the beaches,a trolley 
system is in operation that is unexcelled 
anywhere ; also giving easy and rapid 
transportation to all the leading resorts. 
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There is a ferry to Coronado Beach, 
where in summer a village of white tents 
and thatched cottages appears, as it were, 
in a night, and the occupants lead there 
during the season a life of gayety and 
pleasure. 

In another direction and within the city 
limits there are three beaches—Pacific, La 
Jolla and Ocean—all affording many at- 
tractions. In the back country within a 
comparatively short distance is found 
Lakeside, its pretty lake surrounded by 
towering hills, among which are many 
thermal springs. 

With all the many attractions to com- 
mend it, the one thing that has held San 
Diego back for the last twenty years has 
been the lack of a direct Eastern railroad 
from here to the Colorado River. With 
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have been a city of 250,000 except for 
the fact that it had but one transconti- 
nental railroad—a railroad which neces- 
sitated the freight going north 126 miles 
before it could start on its eastward 
course. Now that the road will be built 
from here to Yuma, Ariz., a large por- 
tion of the richest back country will be 
opened. The building of this road will 
not only open the gates of San Diego 
Harbor to the entire Pacific Coast trade, 
our Pacific possessions—the Hawaiian 
Islands and Philippine Islands, as well as 
the Orient—but -it will also make of San 
Diego the distributing center for a great 
portion of Southern California outside of 
the immediate back country—the greater 
portion of Arizona, New Mexico and the 
western portion of Texas. The recent 














CORONADO BEACH. 


the finest and safest..harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, with one of the finest climates 
in the world, with an agricultural terri- 
tory immediately surrounding it and ex- 
tending back 200 miles, and with an 
abundance of rainfall and other available 
waters for irrigation purposes; there-is no 
reason why San Diego today should not 


opening of the Tehuantepec Railroad is 
a big factor in San Di¢go’s-growth, as it 
enables it to bring goods to this port for 
distribution from New York in one-half 
the time it took before and saves one-third 
the freight rates. With the opening of 
the Panama Canal even greater results 
may be. obtained, San Diego being the 
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first port of call in the United States 
north of Panama, and making it the only 
logical port for supplying all the above- 
named territory. 

The rainfall in and around the city of 
San Diego is very light, averaging about 
ten inches each season, which is an ad- 
vantage from a climatic point. Forty 
miles back the topography of the moun- 
tains and their elevation are such that the 
average fall is about forty inches each 
season, which is far greater than any 
other section in the southern portion of 
California. A great deal of this water is 
held by large dams in the canyons, afford- 
ing at the present time enough in the 
reservoirs to supply the city for a period 
of four years without another drop of 
rainfall. Other dams in other sections of 
the country supply the farming districts 
for irrigation purposes, and more are un- 
der construction. In all these there are 
15,000,000 gallons stored at the present 
time. There are underground streams 


and rivers in various sections surround- 
ing the city and immediate back country 
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which give ample supply when tapped, 
while in the eastern portion of the coun- 
try hundreds of thousands of acres are 
already being supplied with water from 
the Colorado River, and millions more 
can be as fast as settlers locate and de- 
velop. 

From a health standpoint _ statistics 
prove that there is no region freer from 
seasonal diseases than here. The sum- 
mer diseases of children are remarkable 
for their absence, and surgeons hav: 
found that wounds, accidental or surgi- 
cal, heal with unusual rapidity, which 
may be attributed to an aseptic condi- 
tion of the air. At some distance off 
shore in the ocean there are vast beds of 
kelp, and it is possible these beds convey 
the properties of iodine to the air swept 
over the country when the regular sea 
breeze comes in. One physician reports 
as follows: 


“I have attended many cases of sthenic 
pneumonia in Northern France and_ the 


United States and therefore know the disease 


when I see it. I have seen but two cases of 
that particular kind here in thirty years.” 
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THE TENT CITY ON CORONADO BEACH. 


Of fevers there are apparently none. 
Sporadic cases of typhoid have appeared 
from time to time, but so remote they 
could hardly be called occasional, and in- 
variably traced to a source away from the 
city. An epidemic of any character has 
never been known. 

To the most fastidious the social condi- 
tions are such that would meet with the 
approval of any one. Literary clubs are 
numerous; musical organizations do ev- 
erything possible to encourage the study 
of music, and do all they can to bring 
noted musicians here ; there is a large and 


flourishing art association, in which the 
greatest interest is taken by the leading 
citizens as well as by the local artists. 
There are town and country clubs, and 
yacht and rowing clubs have unusual fa- 
cilities. The roadways for the. automo- 
bilist are really good, and a large bond 
issue has just been voted upon to further 
improve the highways. Today finds the 
people of San Diego in accord and as a 
unit working together for the best inter- 
ests of the city and surrounding country. 
That their efforts will be happily reward- 
ed there is not a doubt. 
San Dreco, Cat. 





Hawthorne’s Tales of Old Greece 


BY ANDREW LANG 


1907, it was part of my. business 
to retell. some ancient Greek 
stories for children of uncertain age. My 
pace was not so good as that of Haw- 
thorne, who began “The Wonder Book” 
in June, 1851, and finished it in the first 
week of July. “It has been really a task 
fit for hot weather,” he says, “and one of 
the most agreeable, of a literary kind, 
which the author ever undertook.” In a 
brief preface Hawthorne gave his opin- 
ion of his materials, and of the freedom 
with which a modern narrator may han- 
dle them. “No epoch of time can claim 
a copyright in these immortal tales. They 
seem never to have been made , 
They are legitimate subjects for every age 
to clothe with its own garniture of man- 
ners and sentiments, and to imbue with 
its own morality.” In “Tanglewood 
Tales” Hawthorne puts the same opinion 
into the lips of Eustace Bright, a young 
student, the narrator. “An old Greek has 
no more exclusive right to the tales than 
a modern Yankee has. They are the com- 
mon property of the world and of all 
time. The ancient poets remodeled them 
at pleasure, and held them plastic in their 
hands; and why should they not be plas- 
tic in my hands as well?” Eustacé Bright 
goes even further: “The moment you 
put-any warmth of heart, any passion or 
affection, any human or divine morality, 
into a classical mold, you make it quite a 
different thing from what it was before.” 
Eustace then accuses the Greeks of put- 
ting stories, which are the property of 
the human race, “into shapes of inde- 
structible beauty, indeed, but cold and 
heartless.” 
Eustace, no doubt, expresses Haw- 
thorne’s own critical opinion, which con- 
tains much truth, but not the whole 
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of the truth, and, moreover, is un- 
just to the Greeks. Hawthorne sees, as 


. Fénélon saw before him, that the Odys- 


sey, and the tales of Perseus and Theseus, 
and of the Golden Fleece (for example) 
are arrangements, by prehistoric and his- 
toric Greek poets, of incidents in the uni- 
versally human stock of Marchen, or, as 
we say, fairy tales. The poets gave a 
local habitation and a name to each of 
the characters, who, in traditional popu- 
lar tales, are anonymous and _ not local- 
ized. The poets threw in the agency of 
their own gods, and the social, moral, and 
political manners, customs, and laws of 
their own time: -a time of small states 
ruled by kings. In re-telling the tales, 
Hawthorne practically shelves the gods, 
turning, for example, Hermes into 
Quicksilver, a humorous, potent, eccen- 
tric playfellow of Perseus and other 
heroes. Hawthorne tries to restore the 
old fairylike essence to the stories, which, 
in Greek poetical hands, became epics ; 
and Hawthorne’s humor and morality are 
those of the Yankee of 1850, as he says. 
No doubt he had a right to adopt this 
method, and to follow just such various 
Greek versions of each story as he hap- 
pened to prefer. 

My own experiences in regard to his 
versions are rather curious. At about the 
age of ten I looked into “Tanglewood 
Tales.” I did not like them. To speak 
of Hermes, or Mercury, as “Quicksilver” 
seemed to me a dull and irreverent at- 
tempt at a joke; indeed, I could not en- 
dure the humorous parts of the stories, 
and gave up reading them. The modern 
children in the interludes, named Prim- 
rose, Huckleberry, and so on, bored their 
little modern contemporary. I never 
looked again at Hawthorne’s versions of 
the Greek legends till yesterday (Febru- 
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ary 28th, 1907), after I had finished my 
own retellings; and then I read Haw- 
thorne all thru the evening, with much 
enjoyment. The little boy of ten was a 
more severe critic than the old boy. The 
little boy, about 1857, was as fond of the 
same stories told by Kingsley, in “The 
Heroes,” as he had been averse to Haw- 
thorne’s manner of narration. Without 
knowing it, Hawthorne missed the taste 
of childhood and hit that of age. 

Let us take Hawthorne’s tale, “The 
Gorgon’s Head,” the story of Perseus. 
lirst 1 ought to remark, in defense of 
the Greeks and against Eustace Bright, 
that we cannot fairly accuse the ancients 
of omitting “warmth of heart, passion 
affection, human or divine morality,” 
and making the stories “cold and heart- 
less.” We have no Greek epic or tragedy 
on the adventures of Perseus and of 
Theseus (except in the Euripidean Hip- 
polytus, passionate enough, but not mat- 
ter for children). The old epics and 
dramas on Perseus and Theseus have 
perished ; scarcely a dozen lines survive 
in quotations. We have only the barest 
bones of these noble legends, preserved 


by Plutarch and Apollodorus, or in brief 
late Greek notes on early Greek texts. 
In the story of the Golden- Fleece, we 
have an epic, a late literary epic, aca- 
demic, pedantic, but, as regards the pas- 
sion of love in the heart of Medea, full 


of a glowing romance. The Medea of 
Apollonius Rhodius inspired the Dido of 
Virgil. Where we actually have epic 
poetry on the old legends, in the Odyssey, 
not even Hawthorne can add passion and 
emotion to the work of Homer; but 
Hawthorne. only retells, in a manner 
very un-Homeric, the Odyssean story of 
Circe. In my opinion, when we have 
a full and poetical version of a set of leg- 
ends, in Homer, Theocritus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Quintus Smyrnzus, or in a 
Greek drama, we should in retelling the 
tales for children, add nothing of our 
own—least of all should we add modern 
humor of our own manufacture—but 
when we have mere dry analyses of the 
legends, as in the cases of Theseus, Per- 
seus and Meleager, a modern may fill out 
the story @ son dévis. But he should 
keep modern humor and morality out of 
his narrative, unless he is conscious of 
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possessing the genius of a Hawthorne or 
a Kingsley, who “moralize the tale.” 

To return to Hawthorne and Perseus. 
Our ancient analyses of the legend seem 
to be a blend of two varying old epic 
versions, long lost: the incidents are fa- 
miliar in the fairy tales of the world. 
First we have the King who tries to 
evade destiny. He has one child, a 
daughter, and he is fated to die by the 
hand of his grandson. He, therefore, 
shuts his daughter, Dane, within a house 
of bronze. She, however, becomes 
mother of Perseus, by Zeus, and, as her 
father does not dare to shed kindred 
blood, he exposes mother and child in a 
larnax, on the sea. Hawthorne omits all 
this factor in the story. “Some wicked 
people put Perseus and his mother in a 
chest, and ‘set them afloat on the sea”— 
for what reason we are not told. Kings- 
ley gives the true story, without bring- 
ing a blush to any cheek. Hawthorne 
follows one Greek version as to the rea- 
son for which Perseus sought to win the 
head of the Gorgon; but he describes 
Hermes and Athéné, the divine allies of 
Perseus, in a humorous “Gothic” man- 
ner, while Kingsley retains the divinity 
of the divine. Both versions are good: 
if Hawthorne be rather too much at his 
ease in Olympus, Kingsley is a trifle too 
didactic. Both authors, in their various 
manners, are good about the Three Gray 
Women, but Kingsley is poetic: Haw- 
thorne, who names the Gray Sisters 
Scarecrow, Shakejoint and Nightmare, 
is grotesque in a comic fashion. Kings- 
ley’s rapid views of the geography of the 
flights of Perseus are Miltonic: Haw- 
thorne makes no use of his opportunity. 
He certainly “scamps” the charming 
passages about 

“Them who in the gods’ own garden sing, 

The lily maidens called Hesperides.” 

Indeed Hawthorne neglects the poetry 
which shines thru even our dry Greek 
scraps of analysis, but not in his picture 
of the aerial flight by night to the 
Gorgons’ Island. He adopts the ver- 
sion in which Perseus shows little or no 
“self help,” being accompanied by the 
two gods. Kingsley, rightly, I think, 
follows the legend in which Perseus 
fares alone. Hawthorne drops An- 
dromeda, merely giving her a passing 
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mention; Kingsley amplifies this famous 
incident in a manner highly poetical. 
Hawthorne, necessarily, cannot intro- 
duce the final stroke of Fate, when 
Perseus unwittingly kills his grandfather 
with a chance throw of the disk, at 
certain games, for Hawthorne has left 
the wicked grandfather out of the story, 
and thus he omits the Greek moral on 
which all turns: : 

“No man can be more wise than Destiny.” 

In the slaying of the Minotaur I 
think that Hawthorne has the better of 
Kingsley, especially in the truly Haw- 
thornian description of the voice of the 
monster. But when Hawthorne makes 
Ariadné so moral and self-denying that 
she refuses to follow Theseus, and re- 
mains in Crete to cherish her old father, 
there we see “the. Yankee,” there we 
have a touch utterly un-Greek, and even 
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inhuman. ‘The passionate maid was tiot 
a self-denying modern heroine of a 
schoolgirl’s novel. Neither Kingsley 


nor Hawthorne has reimarked, .what is 


true, that Minos, father of Ariadné, de- 
sired the death of the Minotaur, tho, for 
sufficient reasons, he could not lend a 
hand to help the slayer. Theseus, hav- 
ing accomplished the ‘adventure, was a 
fit husband for Ariadné, and a Cretan- 
Athenian alliance of two maritime pow- 
ers was concluded. However, this is 
history, not fiction; and now, thanks to 
Mr. Arthur Evans, we know that the 
legend of Theseus is only a fairy veneer 
covering much actual history, long for- 
gotten, but revealed by the spades which 
excavated the palace of King Minos, 
wherein are many pictures of the Mino- 
taur, executed about 2000-1700 B. C. 


St. Anprews, ScoTLanpn. 


An Example of Municipal Operation 


BY JOHN MARTIN 


(Mr. Martin is doubly qualified for writing about the new municipal ferry; in the first 
place because he has been for many years a writer and lecturer on municipal ownership, and 
in the second place because he uses the ferry every day in going from his home on Staten 


Isiand to New York.—Ep1ror.] 


FTER a year’s, experience of the 

A municipal ownership and opera- 

tion of the ferry from Manhattan 

to Staten Island, two boroughs of Great- 

er New York that are four miles apart, 

stock may advantageously be taken of 
the results. 

During the year Tammany Hall has 
been in power, tho, since Mayor McClel- 
lan quarreled with Boss Murphy over 
the conduct of the campaign by which 
he was narrowly re-elected, the Tam- 
many influences in the administration 
and on the running of the ferry have not 
been unrestrained. However, the city 
services have been handicapped with 
fully the average of the incompetence 
and petty corruption that infect Amer- 
ican city governments. When the ferry 
service began its municipal career, the 
newspapers freely charged that Tam- 
many would purposely wreck it to cast 
discredit upon municipal operation. That 
extremity of guilt has not been realized ; 
but it must be conceded that the service 


has been conducted with no special ad- 
vantages. An administration unham- 
pered by a host of political heelers, and 
bent on running the government as eco- 
nomically* as a private business, could 
have presented a far more favorable bal- 
ance sheet. 

How has the city acquitted itself? 
First, as to the technical efficiency of 
operation. The boats are much larger, 
handsomer and more comfortable than 
their corporation predecessors. They 
supply a seat for everybody, even during 
the rush hours, while previously, espe- 
cially on the smaller of the arks that ran, 
great crowds would stand without even 
a strap to hang from. Nowadays it is a 
pleasure to take the voyage. On fine 
days the broad, long deck is as attractive 
a promenade as Atlantic voyagers get on 
the crack liners; on stormy days their 
warm and brilliantly lighted cabins make 
reading pleasant. It is a detail, but sig- 
nificant, that the electric lamps are re- 
newed as soon as they are burnt out, the 
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floors are kept clean and the brasses 
bright. No private corporation would 
care so well for the passengers’ comfort. 

Punctuality and frequency are the 
main items by which to test the efficienc 
of a transportation service. On bot 
counts the municipal operation is more 
than justified. Under the corporation I 
always allowed forty minutes for making 
connections at the end of a trip, because, 
tho the largest boats might land in slight- 
ly less time, they could not be counted 
upon either to be on service any partic- 
ular trip or to do their best that time. 
Now I allow uniformly twenty-five min- 
utes and have never been disappointed. 
The old boats gave a half hour service 
during most of the day, a twenty-minute 
service during rush hours, and a forty- 
minute interval between boats at slack 
times. The municipal boats give a 
twenty-minute service in the main, a 
quarter hour service in rush hours, and 
at no part of the day are they more than 
half an hour apart. As to regularity, the 
praise cannot be too. high. Tho during 
the whole year the operation has been 
hampered by the construction of the new 
terminals, the boats have run to the min- 
ute; with a regularity, in fact, that is 
often irritating, for the privately owned 
street cars and steam railroad on the 
island are not so conscientious, and when 
they arrive a few minutes late the hapless 
passengers don’t always admire the mu- 
nicipal virtue. 

So far as the experiment- goes it 
demonstrates, therefore, that a munici- 
pality, even handicapped by a political 
machine notoriously corrupt and by the 
exigencies of a new form of municipal 
service undertaken before the equipment 
was complete, can actually run the busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of the people. 

What are the financial results? A loss 
on the year of $250,000, due chiefly to 
the eight-hour day .and higher wages 
granted by the city to the employees. At 
first sight that fact is a paralysing blow 
to the advocates of’ extended municipal 
activity. But closer consideration softens 
the effect. First, it was known and de- 
liberately planned beforehand that the 
service would not pay until the population 
of Staten Isiand largely increased. Man- 
hattan, the core of New York, is terribly 
congested ; below Fourteenth street, in a 
district which was already crowded, the 
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population has increased by eighty thou- 
sand from 1900 to 1905, an increase 
greater than occurred in any previous 
quinquennial period. Staten Island: con- 
tains mile upon mile of beautiful building 
sites over which the panting thousands of 
Manhattan should be spread. But the 
wretched ferry service given by a corpor- 
ation prevented the migration; it was so 
infrequent, so slow and so unreliable that 
people who must reach their work on 
time or lose their jobs dared not risk de- 
pending on it. So Mayor Low, taking a 
statesmanlike view of the situation, de- 
cided that the city must face the first 
financial loss of a modernized service and 
trust to increased property assessments 
and improved health for the greater city 
for reimbursement. Ultimately, it is ex- 
pected, the increase of population and 
greater use of the ferry, following on the 
improved service, will make the annual 
income balance the expenditure. As the 
corporation was losing money even on its 
antiquated service, it had refused to sat- 
isfy the popular demand for improve- 
ment. 

Are these hopes in process of fulfil- 

ent? Every month the number of pas- 
sengers increases; each month shows an 
increase over the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. Clearly the expected 
migratYon is beginning. Land values on 
the island are soaring with disquieting 
speed. If the assessors do their duty the . 
city’s treasury will be reimbursed imme- 
diately for the quarter million deficit on 
the ferry. Last year the total assessed 
value of the property in the county was 
$50,578,280, the total amount raised in 
taxes was $784,756 (being $786,096, less 
$1,340 allowed for insolvencies, errone- 
ous assessments, etc.) ; therefore, to se- 
cure the return of the whole $250,000 the 
assessed valuations would need to be 
raised 30 per cent. This is a big increase. 
but values have risen fully that amount. 
It is not possible to say exactly by what 
percentage all property has increased, but 
a number of typical instances can be 
given. 

Referring to a farm that is being held 
for building sites, the owner told a real 
estate agent recently: “If you had come 
to me exactly a year ago and had offered 
me $25,000 for that farm'I should have 
accepted the offer eagerly. In May I was 
offered $63,000 and indignantly declined 


. 
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it; later 1 refused $75,000. I now give 
you authority to sell it for $126,000 any 
time before next March.” 

I know a property which at this mo- 
ment the owner holds at $36,000. It is 
assessed at $15,000, the rule in Greater 
New York being that property shall be 
actually assessed at full value. In Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn that rule is usually 
enforced and every part of the city is sup- 
posed to apply it. In the winter of 1906, 
before the reputation of the municipal 
ferry was established, a farm near Oak- 
wood was sold for $5,800, in the spring 
it was resold for $17,500 and a short time 
ago $25,000 was offered and refused, the 
owner demanding $30,000. Another 
farm near New Dorp was sold a year ago 
for $11,000, resold for $13,500, in two 
months after again resold for $17,000 and 
again later in succession for $25,000, 
$37,000 and finally $50,000, an increase 
of 450 per cent., the only factor account- 
ing for the increase being the municipal 
ferry. In May last a tract of twenty 
acres was sold for $5,000. After a second 
transfer at $10,000 it has found a new 
owner at $20,000, a four-fold increment 
within six months. Scores of similar 
cases might be cited, but, lest I excite 
the cupidity of the reader, I refrain. Al- 
lowing that some of these values are spec- 
ulative and will sink before they reach 
a solid basis, they indicate clearly that a 
general increase of assessments that 
would produce an additional quarter mil- 
lion in taxes would not be excessive. 
. Landowners who are escaping with these 
stimulating unearned profits can fairly be 
made to pay for the feed of the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Had the city been a little more enter- 
prising and long-sighted it might have 
-got back the capital value of the ferry 
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and ‘much besides. Why should it not 
have followed the German precedent and 
bought the land on which to settle its 
workpeople while yet it was cheap, be- 
fore the municipal service had turned the 
tide of population this way? What rich 
plums would then have fallen to its 
share! In Germany the possession by 
cities of much land is known to be so 
necessary for the public good that five 
years ago the Prussian Government is- 
sued directions to the governors of the 
twelve provinces that they should use all 
their influence to induce all Prussian 
towns to buy as much land as they could 
obtain and to retain possession of all that 
they then held and should afterward ac- 


quire. 


Several cities had already adopted this 
policy and had steadily purchased land 
as opportunities occurred. Frankfort, 
Mannheim, Breslau, Magdeburg, Dort- 
mund, Aachen, Dantzig, Stettin and 
Strasburg have large estates, Strasburg 
owning 364.78 square yards per head of 
the population, an area equivalent to a 
municipal .estate of over 263.700 square 
miles for New York’s three and a half 
millions of population! And the Ger- 
man cities are actively increasing their 
holdings. Since 1890 Cologne has in- 
creased its holdings thirteen times, Chem- 
nitz six times, Munich three and a third 
times, and Dresden three times. Berlin, 
despite its very rapid increase of popula- 
tion, added in ten years to its communal 
holding an acreage equivalent to 21.5 
square yards for every inhabitant. 

Similar enterprise, accompanied by 
municipal improvements of transporta- 
tion, would soon make New York so 
fabulously rich that the transportation 
might be made as free as the use of the 
streets. 

Staten Istanp, N. Y. 


Respectability’s Complaint 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor or “Taincs as TuHey Are,” Etc. 


66 Ty" you ever think,” said the 


“how 
make ? 


Lake te. the 
much 


Stream, 
trouBle~, you. 


More than two hundred bridges Rad*tex 


be built over you; you have caused 


freshets and washed away banks; you 
are an anarchist, you make a _ noise 
and rn 

“Did you ever think, said the Stream 
to the Lake; “that I flow out of you?” 


New Yore Ciry. 
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The Pragmatic Philosophy. 


THE original British “Who’s Who” 
differs from its American namesake in 
giving a man’s recreations as well as his 
vocation. Turning to the biographical 
paragraph of F. C. S. Schiller, M. A., 
D. Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, we find 
that his recreations are “mountaineer- 
ing and editing Mind.” This official 
information was really not needed to as- 
sure us that Mr. Schiller enjoyed his 
part in the debates which enliven his 
magazine of metaphysics. He has as 
much fun with an absolutist argument 
as a dog has worrying an old coat when 
he takes it between his teeth and shakes 
it and gnaws it, growling most delight- 
fully all the time; then turning it in- 
side out to show that the holes that he 
has made on one side also appears when 
it is looked at from the other side. 

A new philosophy, like a new boy at 
school, demonstrates its individuality by 
its pugnacity. It has to fight for recog- 
nition. Properly regarded pragmatism 
is a metaphysical peacemaker. Its pur- 
pose is to settle feuds that have lasted 
three thousand years, but, as usually 
happens, the combatants both direct 
their guns against the mediator. If, 
then, we remember that Dr. Schiller 
as a pragmatic philosopher is placed be- 
tween the firing lines, and that all men 
enjoy the exercise of those peculiar 
gifts with which Providence, for its own 
inscrutable purposes, has endowed them 
we shall not be surprised that Dr. 
Schiller’s latest contribution to prag- 
matism, entitled Studies in Humanism,* 
is so largely controversial. Unfortu- 
nately, only one side is given, so the ef- 
fect is like listening to a man talking 
into a telephone. Our enjoyment of the 
author’s wit is often restrained by the 
question whether it is properly deserved. 
In fact, we laughed so heartily over the 
chapter headed “Truth and Mr. Bradley” 
that our conscience impelled us to look 
up and reread Mr. Bradley’s paper in 
Mind to see if he did really cut such a 


F. C. S. Schiller. 
$3.25. 





*Srupizs 1n Humanism. By 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


ridiculous figure as Dr. Schiller makes 
out. It is a curious coincidence or 
something more that the two most prom- 
inent leaders in pragmatic thought, Pro- 
fessor James in this country, and Dr. 
Schiller in England, should have the 
same characteristic of style. Both have 
an unhackneyed phraseology, a ready 
wit, and a brilliant use of illustration ; 
qualities not common in philosophic dis- 
cussion hitherto. Whether their style 
is the result of their pragmatic princi- 
ples or whether they took to this phi- 
losophy because of their temperament, is 
a question that only a pragmatist could 
decide. 

Some of our. readers have intimated 
to us that the article we published on 
February 21st did not explain clearly 
enough just what pragmatism really 
means. We are happy, therefore, in be- 
ing able to remedy this defect by quot- 
ing verbatim Dr. Schiller’s definition : 

“Pragmatism is the doctrine (1) that truths 
are logical values; (2) that the ‘truth’ of an 
assertion depends on its application; (3) that 
the meaning of a rule lies in its application; 
(4) that ultimately all meaning depends on 
purpose; (5) that all mental life is purposive. 
Pragmatism is (6) a systematic protest against 
all ignoring of the purposiveness of actual 
knowing, and it is es a conscious ——— 
to epistemology (or logic) of a teleological 
psychology, which implies, ultimately, a vol- 
untaristic metaphysic.” 


Dr. Schiller, however, does not blunt- 


. ly project this definition at the reader as 


we have here done, but develops it grad- 
ually thru a series of sections as Herbert 
Spencer does his definition of evolu- 
tion. 

This volume is the most comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching exposition of the 
new humanism that has appeared, yet 
the possibilities it suggests are more fas- 
cinating than in the theories it definite- 
ly develops. Among many other things 
it seems that pragmatism may provide 
a means by which the three modes of 
thought, metaphysics, natural science 
and common sense, which have always 
been at variance and mutually distrust- 
ful, may all pull together for the ad- 
vancement of the human race. Let us 
take as a single example its treatment of 
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EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


faith. Religion has always insisted the- 
oretically that faith is of the highest im- 
portance, yet practically it has not made 
Science, on the con- 


enough use of it. 
trary, has ostensibly condemned faith, 
and yet by means of it has gained its 
greatest triumphs in the advancement of 


knowledge. The following paragraph 
will indicate to some readers what is the 
pragmatic way of regarding it: 

“Tt is useless to close our eyes to the fact 
that faith is essentially a personal affair, an 
adventure, if you please, which originates in 
individual options, in choices on which men 
Set their hearts and stake their lives. If these 
assumptions prosper, and if so by faith we 
live, then it may come about that by faith we 
may also know. For it is the cognitive pro- 
cedure in science no less than in religion that 
we must start from assumptions which we 
have not proved, which we cannot prove, and 
which can only be ‘verified’- after we have 
trusted them and pledged ourselves to look 
upon the facts with eyes which our beliefs 
have fortunately biased. Of this procedure the 
belief in the causal connection of events, the 
belief that all natural science presupposes and 
works on, is perhaps the simplest example. 
For no evidence will go to prove it in the least 
degree until the belief has boldly been as- 
sumed. : We start, then, p Mees from 
the postulates of faith, and transmute them, 
dook: into the axioms of reason. The pre- 
suppositions of scientific knowledge and reli- 
gious faith are the same. So, too, is the mode 
of verification by experience. The assumptions 
that work, ¢. ¢., which approve themselves by 


. fallacious. 
‘the picturesque phrase that Mr. Lawson 


ministering to human interests, purposes, and 
objects of desire, are “verified” and accepted 
as true.” 


re) 
The Prize and the Cost 


Mr. THomas W. Lawson has offered, 
in the daily prints, what he himself would 
probably describe as “all kinds of money” 
to the person who will prove that the 
recipe for “beating” the stock market 
given by him in Friday the Thirteenth’ is 
“What happened ?’—to use 


has raised to the dignity of a familiar 
quotation clamoring for admission to a 
new edition of “Bartlett’s.”” Well, noth- 
ing has happened as yet, for, whereas 
nobody has thus far publicly claimed the 
reward on the one hand, nobody has yet 
attempted to put Mr. Lawson’s system 
into practice, on the other. It is a very 
simple system. “Sell short,” says the ex- 
pert of Boston in substance, “from nine 
in the morning till three in the after- 
noon; offer to sell more stock than the 
‘system’ can buy ; thus you create a panic, 
and victory is yours. Your credit is un- 
assailable from the opening to the closing 
of the day on Exchange; smash prices, 
and you will be abic to buy back at an 
enormous profit what you have sold.” It 
is an ingenious development to its ulti- 
mate seemingly logical conclusion of the 
principle on which all dealing in stocks 
is based. Only, to try it, dear reader, 
you must own a seat on the Stock Ex- 
change. That is conditio sine qua non, 
for your broker will not sell short for you 


-unless you “put up” a margin so great 


that the Lawson system becomes imprac- 
ticable. The hero of Friday the Thir- 
teenth is a noble fellow. He does not 
take money from the “‘peepul,” not he; 
he lets the millionaires do that, and then 
takes it from them. And Morgan, Rock- 
efeller, Frick, Schwab, Havemeyer, Har- 
riman, Keene, Rogers, Schiff, those sim- 
ple lambs in Wall Street, never discover 
the trick, and cannot stop it. 

Yes, two things have happened after 
all. The “peepul” have bought coppers 
very freely, and Mr. Lawson has made a 
violent assault, with much battery, upon 
the English language. The language is 
still in the ring, but then, so is Mr. Law- 


1FripaAy THE TuirteentH. By Thomas W. Law- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50, 
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son ; and it is the language that is “grog- 
gy,” especially in its adjectival superla- 
tives. A crude, shrieking dime novel is 
this story, and therefore not likely:to be 
without its hosts of readers. It is an 
incendiary book as well. 

Where Mr. Lawson tells us how easy 
it is to make millions in Wall Street, Mr. 
Edwin Lefevre’ sets out. to prove that it 
is extremely difficult, and he is the more 
convincing of the two. His account of 
the tricks and shifts and intricacies and 
dangers, the plots and counter-plots of 
stock manipulation on a gigantic scale, is 
remarkably clear and interesting. While 
the endless whéels within wheels, the 
constant clash of interests, purposes and 
brains, threaten time and again to con- 
fuse his hard-headed, nimble-witted mas- 
ter of finance (a weil-drawn representa- 
tive type), they never bewilder the reader. 
One need not have more than the modi- 
cum of general knowledge of “the Street” 
possessed nowadays by all of us, to rec- 
ognize and admire the realism of this 
story, and the ease with which the author 
keeps its divergent interests in hand. For 
good measure he gives us an attractive 
love story. Mr. Lefevre’s growth in his 
art is constant. 

ed 


The Reptile Book 


For the amateur naturalist there has 
long been an abundance of books on birds> 
and beasts and insects, but The Reptile 
Book* is the first comprehensive popular 
work on.the turtles, crocodilians, snakes 


and lizards of the United States. But it 
is more than a popular book, for it is a 
gold mine of information for the zodlo- 
gist. 

The first part of the book treats of 
turtles, terrapins and tortoises. With re- 
gard to these popular names, tortoises 
are strictly terrestrial, while the aquatic 
forms are in some localities called turtles, 
in others terrapins. Most interesting of 


these are the giants of the sea, best 


known of which are the leather-backs, 
loggerheads. green turtles and hawk’s 
bills. The first named are the largest of 
living turtles, some specimens being over 
six feet long and weighing more than 
*Sampson Rock or Watt Street. By Edwin 
Lefévre. New York: Harper’ & Bros. $1.50. 


“Tue Reptire Boox. By Raymand L. Ditmars. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.00. 
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1,000 pounds. Most valuable are the 
hawk’s-bills, from whose plated backs 
comes all the “tortoise shell” of com- 
merce. Smaller than the sea turtles, but 
not without abundant interest, are the 
aggressive snapping turtles, the common 
mud-turtles, the pond-turtles, the terres- 
trial box-turtles, the soft-shelled turtles 
and the great land-tortoises. 

Part II is devoted to our American 
crocodilians, the alligator and the rare 
crocodile from Southern Florida. Con- 
cerning the latter’s habits it is not a 
“man-eater” in the wild state, but be- 
comes fierce and dangerous in captivity. 
This is surprising, for alligators learn to 
follow keepers like dogs. 

Part III, with 110 pages, deals with 
the lizard, of which there are in North 
America ninety-seven species. Our well 
known chameleon is the United States 
representative of more than a hundred 
species in tropical America. It resembles 
the true chameleons of the Old World 
in its habits of changing colors—an in- 
voluntary process influenced by light 
and temperature—but is not closely re- 
lated. Another type, the ever-interest- 
ing horned lizards, commonly called 


horned “toads,” of the sandy regions of 


the Western States, are remarkable for 
their viviparous habit, producing from 
six to ten living young fully able from 
birth to care for themselves. It is a pop- 
ular belief that certain species of these 


. are able to spurt blood from the eyes 


when . disturbed, .and Mr. Ditmars 
vouches for this. Still another group of 
curious lizards are the degenerate glass- 
snakes, which have lost their legs; but, 
contrary to popular belief, they can not 
collect their parts after having been 
broken into fragments. And last but far 
from least among our lizards is the Gila 
monster or heloderma of Arizona. The 
poisonous nature of its bite has long been 
questioned, but the evidence is strongly 
in favor of the belief that it is very dan- 
gerous to man. Fortunately, no other 
poisonous lizard lives in the United 
States. A strange fact is that the large 
tail. of the heloderma is a storehouse of 
fat which supplies energy in a day of 
need when food is scarce. ; 

For the climax of this book the author 
has reserved the snakes, and to them 
more than half the pages are given. 
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North America is very rich in serpent 
life and to do justice to the great group 
the author has written a brilliant account 
which will make any reader not a true 
naturalist “dream snakes.” Here inter- 
esting facts are recorded on every page. 
There are small species of boas in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, and they show rudi- 
mentary hind limbs which are of great 
interest to students of evolution. The 
burrowing biind snakes of the South- 
west have very degenerate eyes. The 
striped garter snakes are most abundant 
in species and individuals, but they are 
harmless. The common water-snakes, 
living along the banks of our streams, 
are not poisonous. -The blacksnake has 
no charming or hypnotic power; it is not 
a constrictor squeezing its prey to death; 
and it is not a king of snakes. The milk- 
snake does not suck milk from cows, but 
has gained the reputation by prowling 
about farm buildings in search of rats 
and mice. These are samples of notes 
on habits of snakes, and as one reads he 
is surprised many times to find that so 
many of our popular notions concerning 
certain snakes are unfounded. As a 
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fitting close, the last pages are given to 
an exceedingly readable and thrilling ac- 
count of the deadly viperine snakes—rat- 
tlesnakes, copperheads, moceasins, to 
whose bad habits are to be traced much 
of our natural fear of snakes in general. 
Few readers of the author’s accounts of 
his experiences with these viperines will 
be inclined to apply for his position as 
Curator of Reptiles in the great New 
York Zoological Park. 

Space will not allow adequate selection 
from the thousands of interesting facts 
packed into this book. Take it all in all, 
it is'a great book, well planned, clearly 
written, popular and yet scientific, and 
magnificently illustrated with eight plates 
in colors and more than four hundred 
photographs from life. Those who are 
interested in natural history of animals 
will be pleased with this book, which will 
certainly work strongly for interest in the 
great group of the reptiles which has 
long been neglected, probably ever since 
a representative of the group became in- 
volved in a famous incident in a certain 
traditional garden, and so prejudiced the 
human race against them. 
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Islam in Practice 


An- eminent Moslem divine, stated 
preacher a one of the great mosques of 
Constantinople, once described, in a 
pleasant chat with the present writer, the 
essentials of the Mohammedan religion. 
He said: 

“The most important thing is our profes- 
sion of faith in one God and in his prophet 
(on whom be peace). Three things are 
rather hard: the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
where, however, intention is rated as per- 
formance, if one’s allotted days of life expire 
before the intention is fulfilled; the poor 
rates, which one does not have to pay, if 
always without ready money, as I am; and 
the fast of the month of Ramazan, which 
one can manage to get thru when it does 
not fall among the long days of summer. 
The fourth essential is daily worship, which, 
after all, is easy, since it is the recitation of 
a lot of words. In these four you have the 
elements of the most sensible religion the 
world ever saw.” 

These essentials were rather flippantly 
recited in the unconventional tones of 
intimacy. The white-turbaned, gray- 
bearded preacher clearly did not find in 
his religion any severe control of the 
springs of action. His content with out- 
ward forms in religion was not peculiar. 
Acquaintance with Mohammedans shows 
that what a Christian would choose from 
the Koran as essentials of its scheme 
of piety widely differs from what a 
Mohammedan selects under the influence 
of his prophet’s comments on his own 
book. This difference of point of view 
ensures surprises for all who encounter 
the fruits of Islam in practical life after 
they have perused the writings of arm- 
chair eulogists of its doctrines. 

The Mohammedan World of Today* 
comes near to providing us all with such 
an encounter. The book is the result of 
an effort by the Cairo Missionary Con- 
ference to learn, for its own information, 
the truth about the practical effect of 
Mohammedanism upon the lives of its 
followers thruout its domains. To this 
end it secured reports, each written by a 
specialist residing in the land described, 
and prepared for his task by years of 
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intimate acquaintance with the people 
and of patient study of their aims, hopes 
and ideals. The writers represent eight 
denominations, while in nationality they 
owe allegiance to the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, Holland and 
Sweden. 

On reading these various reports one 
is impressed with the extraordinary simi- 
larity between them. They offer from 
all points reiteration of the feebleness of 
intellectual life characterizing Moham- 
medans, of the content of educated Mos- 
lems to leave the masses of the people 
in ignorance of letters and therefore of 
the elements of their religion, of the 
prevalence of sensuality as a malignant 
cancer which no X-rays can heal, of the 
wilful degradation’ of womankind, of 
hate toward all men outside of Islam, of 
disregard of justice and of law, and of 
violence and internecine war that have 
placed millions of Moslems under obli- 
gation to European governments for 
stopping bloodshed and giving the people 
their first acquaintance with lasting 
peace. All of these characteristics are 
traceable to the doctrine that formal wor- 
ship is a full definition of the meaning 
of the service of God, control of the 
passions and appetites being a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, man having reached 


‘his best when he has learned to copy the 


forms of worship used by Mohammed. 
In short, the book—unintentionally, 
since the writers are neither bigots nor 
near enough togéther to act in collusion 
—is a tremendous indictment of the 
Mohammedan religious system on the 
practical side. 

These papers have a cumulative effect 
They justify an application extending far 
beyond its intention of the remark of 
one of the writers, who points out (pp. 
109, 110) that one could find no better 
polemic against Islam than presentation 
of the social, moral and intellectual con- 
dition of Arabia. Islam has had undis- 
puted possession of the peninsula almost 
since its birth. In its native soil the tree 
planted by Mohammed has grown with 
freedom and has brought forth fruit 
after its kind. Its kind is this: Morality 
is on the lowest plane; conscience is 
petrified ; cruelty is common; lying is a 
fine art and robbery a science. Islam as 
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a force to uplift men has been tested 
there during thirteen hundred years, and 
it has piteously failed. 

The papers are of very unequal merit. 
The one concerning Sumatra is vividly 
interesting, and those relating to India 
are perhaps the most carefully elabo- 
rated. The book has many serious blem- 
ishes; it omits North Africa from the 
field of view; its index is of little use; 
and its illustrations, good enough in their 
way, are hastily collected from the stock 
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trations. 
surprised to find Mr. Rook’s part of this 
book not only readable, but interesting, 
even informing, tho not burdened with 


We were, therefore, very much 


statistics. It is written for those who 
want to know more about the real Switz- 
erland than the usual tourist’s glance. 
He takes us at once behind the scenes, 
or perhaps we should say the scenery, 
and shows what sort of a government it 
is which works so smoothly that the 
stranger does not know it is there. He 

















SKI-JUMPING. 
From Rook and Jardine’s “Switzerland.” 


in general circulation. But its defects do 
not destroy its interest nor its profound 
importance as a careful exhibit of the 
practical results of Islam upon the races 
that have committed themselves to its 
guidance. 

& 


Switzerland: The Country and Its People. 
Written by Ciarence Rook. Painted by 
Effie Jardine. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. $6.00. . 

Ordinarily in these big geographical 
picture books that are so popular now 
the printed matter is negligible. It is 


only put in because it is customary to 
have some type “to go with” the illus- 





begins with a startling introduction, a 
dinner in a Swiss restaurant, at which, 
besides the foreigners, were leading 
burghers of the canton, active in political 
affairs, yet none of them could tell the 
name af the President of the Swiss Re- 
public! It is different in the United 
States. Switzerland is a democracy 
pure and simple, without statesmen of 
dominant personality and without party 
government. Here are all the elements 
of discord, diversities of race, language 
and religion, such as threaten to disrupt 
other countries, like Austria-Hungary, 
yet Switzerland is peaceful and _ har- 
monious, settling vexed questions by 








popular vote thru the initiative and refer- 
endum. After sketching the history of 
the country, the author tells in the same 
interesting way of the ice sports, skating 
and ski-ing, of the roads and tunnels, 
and of the schools and hotels. His “lit- 
erary associations” of Geneva are almost 
exclusively concerned with Voltaire and 


Rousseau; he does not seem to know . 


that we Americans are now making pil- 
grimages to Geneva as the home of 
Amiel. But in our absorption with the 
text we must not omit to mention the 
sixty full page colored plates and twenty- 
five half tones. 


& 


The King of Court Poets. A Stud 
Work, Life and Times of 
Ariosto. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
Dutton & Co. $4.00. 


of the 
dovico 
E. 'P. 


The work of Mr. Gardner is not only. 


a biography of Ariosto, and the finest 
biography of the author of the “Orlando 
Furioso” that has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish, but it contains a complete and 
luminous picture of the political and lit- 
erary condition of Ferrara from 1500 to 
1530.- He has, and we think very judi- 
ciously, treated the Italian poems and 
comedies in the closing chapters, and 
- thus left himself at liberty to deal fully 
with phases of the poet’s character to 
which comparatively little attention has 
been paid by other biographers. It is 
to his poetry that Ariosto owes his 
glory, and most people think of him sim- 
ply as the greatest poet of the Renais- 
sance. However, Mr. Gardner shows 
that he was something else besides. He 
consecrated a notable part of his life to 
politics. He filled important missions in 
which he acquitted himself with the sup- 
pleness and ability of a professional dip- 
lomat. Those who have read only his 
great poem, and who have seen in him 
nothing but a man of prodigious imagi- 
nation, preoccupied solely with the crea- 
tion of fictions, at one time bordering on 
the sublime, at another frankly ludic- 
rous, will be astonished at his aptitude for 
affairs and his skill in unraveling them, 
even when most complicated. If Ariosto 
had not been such a great poet and 
philosopher, he would undoubtedly have 
been better known now as an adminis- 
‘trator and a statesman. Mr. Gardner 
devotes a large part of the book to this 
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aspect of his life; and he has done well. } 


Ariosto has been too much translated, 
criticised and commented upon to render 
any further minute appreciation of his 
literary merits indispensable; and a 
study of him as the diplomat, the friend 
and confidant of the Dukes of Ferrara, 


Hercule I and Alfonso I, and of the Car- | 
dinal d’Este and Lucrezia Borgia, gives | 


a new and fascinating interest to his 
career. Mr. Gardner appears to have in- 
vestigated all the original sources bear- 
ing on his subject, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, he has shown the unreliability 
of a good many legends. “Thus, one of 


the commonplaces of literary history is | 


the ill treatment of the poet by his 
patron, the Cardinal d’Este. Hippolito 
was such an unscrupulous ruffian that 
there is no necessity for deepening the 
black tints in his character. The author 
shows that he .was a most munificent 
patron of Ariosto, went to the entire ex- 
pense of bringing out the first edition of 
“Orlando,” and never uttered the words 
attributed to him on receiving the first 
copy: “Messer Lodovico, where’ in the 
world did you gather all this rubbish?” 


> & 


Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Inter- 
retative Studies in the Literature of 
srael. By Louise Seymour Houghton. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 

Mrs. Houghton has long done useful 
service in promoting thoro knowledge of 
the Bible and in according fair and gen- 
erous appreciation to‘the writings of de- 
vout, scientific biblical students. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to. bestow com- 
mendation upon her own worthy effort 
to popularize some of the results of 
Old Testament scholarship. Few friends 
of the Bible would take offense at her 
essay on “The Day-Book of the Most 
High,” and many would win from it a 
juster estimate of the character of the 
Old Testament writings. The chapter 
on “Folklore in the Old Testament” 
presents established facts in a manner to 
compel consent and dispel alarm. Other 
subjects treated with discriminating 
judgment are the Poems of the He- 
brews, their Heroes, the Story of Elisha, 
Hosea, Proverbs, Job, and the Law and 
Modern Society. Mrs. Houghton writes 
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THE EXILE’S LIGHT. 


From “The New Art. of an Ancient People.” 


with enthusiasm and con amore, and if 
we were able to name a defect it would 
be a certain light passing over the limi- 
tations and defects of Old Testament 
morals and belief. 


Js 


The New Art of an Ancient People. M. S. 
Levussove. New York: B. W. Hubsch. 
75 cents. 

Under the above title Mr. Levussove 
has written an appreciation of the work 
of Ephraim Mose Lilien, a young He- 
brew illustrator of Munich.  Lilien’s 
work belongs to the allegorical and 
deeorative order, in which the underly- 
ing idea is carried out with small regard 
to conventional notions either of pretti- 
ness or realism. It is at times difficult 
for the layman to see why the exaggera- 
tion of perspective and the indication of 


background: only by the 
slightest symbols of 
. landscape should be im- 
provements upon a 
method that r€ally sug- 
gests to the imagina- 
tion a scene of natural 
beauty, yet it is true 
that the figures domi- 
nate Lilien’s designs, 
and tell their stories 
impressively. The book- 
plate of Maxim Gorky, 
ugly, strong, full of 
meaning, is particularly 
interesting, and the 
Isaiah and the Passover, 
among others, have a 
satisfying dignity of 
conception. Mr. Levus- 
sove leaves the reader 
not only with an under- 
standing of the highly 
poetic value of the 
artist’s work, but with 
a vivid sympathy for 
the racial quality of 
serious aspiration, which 
he exemplifies. 
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Expositions of Holy Scrip- 

ture. By Alexander 

‘ MacLaren. A_ com- 

mentary on the entire 

Bible, in 30 volumes. 

Sold in series of 6 vol- 

umes. First series: 

Genesis, Isaiah, Jere- 

miah, Matthew. Second series: Exo- 

dus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 

Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Mark. New 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Each 
series, $7.50. 

Dr. Maclaren has long been known as 
an expository preacher of exceptional 
ability. His style has scarcely changed 
thruout his long life. Year after year 
he has produced manly, common-sense 
interpretations of the Bible as it reads in 
plain English, with vigorous applications 
to current sins and hearty encouragement 
of good morals and sound faith. He has 
taken no pains to learn of historical criti- 
cism, and these books are not to be 
recommended as a commentary but as a 
series of practical sermons on consecu- 
tive Scripture texts. The work is rather 
voluminous and diffusive, making it cum- 
bersome and expensive for practical use. 





Editorials 


Secretary Taft’s Candidacy 


Secretary Tart is a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, and he desires 
the support of his own State in the nom- 
inating convention. It is quite well known 
that to Mr. Roosevelt he is more accept- 
able than any other aspirant who has been 
named. . Senator Foraker has opposed 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policy on certain promi- 
nent questions. He was the only Repub- 
lican in the Senate who voted against the 
Railroad Rate bill. With the assistance 
of Senator Dick he controls, it is said, the 
machinery of his party in Ohio. His 
Senatorial term will end in 1909. Con- 
gressman Burton—who has _ fought 
against him and Senator Dick, and who 
is a supporter of Secretary Taft—would 
like to take his place in the Senate. The 
President has recently ignored the recom- 
mendations of both the Senators in the 
appointment of a Federal judge. Sen- 


ator Foraker now says in a public state- 
ment that he will ask the Republicans of 


Ohio to choose between Mr. Taft and 
himself. They are to be directed by the 
State Committee to show, by the election, 
several months hence, of delegates to the 
State Convention, their “preference as to 
candidates for United States Senator and 
for President.” 

This step was taken while the Secre- 
tary was at sea, on a voyage to the Canal 
Zone. His brother responds for him, ac- 
cepting the plan, but restricting the ap- 
plication of it. Mr. Burton is eliminated. 
It is to be Taft against Foraker, “for the 
Presidency or Senatorship.” And_ the 
Secretary's brother remarks that it will 
be “a direct contest between the friends 
of the Administration of President 
Roosevelt and his opponents.” 

Secretary Taft cannot expect to win the 
nomination without the support of his 
own State in the National Convention. 
It now appears that to obtain that sup- 
port he must overcome the opposition of 
the two Senators and the influence which 
they are able to exert by means of the 
“organization.” Senator Foraker is a man 
of courage, a hard ter, and an effect- 
ive public speaker. But his personal in- 
fluence in the rank and file of his party is 


not so great as it was some years ago. 
Service in the interest of corporations at 
the State capital, followed by his opposi- 


‘ tion to the President’s railway legislation 


at Washington, has deprived him of a 
considerable share of that public  confi- 
dence which he once enjoyed. During the 
months preceding the election of dele- 
gates he will be See to address the peo- 
ple. The Secretary will.be busy with his 
official duties ; in August he will sail for 
the Philippines. : 

Much bitterness may be shown in this 
contest, which will excite interest thru- 
out the country because it will be regard- 
ed by many as a battle in the Republican 
party between the reactionaries and the 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt. And there 
will be much speculation as to the Sen- 
ator’s real purpose. Does he think it is 
possible for him to win the nomination, 
even with the support of his State? Does 
he believe that if nominated he could be 
elected? Is it his aim only to secure re- 
election to the Senate? Is he not striving 
merely to serve the interests of the cor- 
porations by preventing the nomination . 
of one who represents the purposes and 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt?. These are 
some of the questions that will be asked. 

In the canvass which is to precede the 
election of delegates, are the President 
and his policies to be attacked by one fac- 
tion, and the Senator’s services in behalf 
of corporations to: be criticised sharply 
by the other? A contest of this kind 
might become so bitter that no candidate 
from Ohio could hope to be honored in 
the National Convention. We do not 
think the Republicans of Ohio will per- 
mit such an exhibition in their State. 
Perhaps after a time we shall see har- 
mony restored and the Senator, at the 
head of the Ohio delegation, nominating 
Secretary Taft in the National Conven- 
tion. Stranger things have happened. 

Mr. Foraker has come to be regarded 
by many, rightly or wrongly, as a leader 
or representative of the reactionaries in 
his party. To our mind, the evidence in 
support of this idea is by no means con- 
clusive. But no one who by his acts and 
utterances has furnished warrant for 
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such a conception of his attitude and 
purpose by the public is an available can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination in 
the Republican party. The nominee of 
that party in 1908 should be a man com- 
mitted to the support of the leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Roosevelt’s domestic policy 
—especially those features which relate 
to the supervision and regulation of the 
railways and the subjection of all great 
corporations doing an interstate business 
to Federal control. Altho Secretary 
Taft’s public utterances concerning these 
questions have not fixed themselves in 
the public mind, the chief source of his 
strength as a candidate is the prevailing 
conviction that he is in accord with the 
President with respect to them. 

Mr. Fairbanks has made many public 
addresses since he became Vice-Presi- 
dent, and has had as many opportunities 
to express forcibly his opinions as to the 
subjects and policies which we have in 
mind. The American people are not 
aware, however, that he has said any- 
thing about these questions. If he had 
vigorously supported the policy of the 
Administration, his candidacy would 
have much greater popular strength than 
it now possesses. No colorless man, nor 
any candidate who does not positively 
support the main ideas of President 
Roosevelt’s policy, will get a majority 
next year: either in the Republican Con- 
vention or at the polls. 


Jo 


The Way to Decent City 
Government 


THE gratitude and the thanks of the 
public are due ta Mr. George Kibbe 
Turner for writing, and to McClure’s 
Magazine for publishing, two articles 
which may unhesitatingly be described 
as the most illuminating studies of 
municipal ‘corruption and the one pos- 
sible way to achieve decent municipal 
government, which have as yet been 
made. If the American people would 


read and mentally digest Mr. Turner’s 
articles, the probability of substantial im- 
provement would be greatly increased. 
In his article on Galveston, published 
in October, Mr. Turner described the 
way out which Galveston has experi- 
mentally demonstrated to be practicable. 
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In his April article on the City of Chi- 
cago Mr. Turner shows convincingly 
what are the real sources of municipal 


corruption. To understand these is to 
understand why the Galveston plan of 
reform succeeds, and why it is the only 


one that can succeed. 

Corrupt municipal conditions are pro- 
tean, and they impair human life at 
every point. Filthy streets, inadequate 
sewers, impure water, unsafe construc- 
tion, unsanitary tenement house districts, 
dens of vice, bands of thugs who way- 
lay and murder—these are human ills 
which in the aggregate are an appalling 
mass of misery, and which are prevent- 
able. Not only are they not prevented, 
but they are deliberately increased by 
official and political malefactors, and for 
the entirely simple, transparent reason 
that by increasing them the malefactors 
make money. 

What is the process? It is Mr. 
Turner’s answer to this one question that 
is clarifying. There are four possible 
sources from which governmental off- 
cials and professional politicians can de- 
rive illegitimate revenue for themselves. 
One is the public income, which can be 
stolen as it comes in or as it is paid out. 
This crude method is dangerous, and has 
not been generally followed _ since 
Tweed’s day. A second is the so-called 
“honest graft” of Senator Plunkett’s 
philosophy. A typical form of it is the 
profit on real estate improved by munic- 
ipal action, of which politicians have the 
first knowledge. A third method is thru 
corrupt transactions in the sale of valu- 
able franchises. The fourth is the graft- 
er’s rake-off on the business of dissi- 
pation. 

The business of dissipation, as Mr. 
Turner shows, is not only the oldest, it 
is also much the largest and most profit- 
able source of illegitimate gain to the 
professional politicians, and, in propor- 
tion to effort and risk, the most profit- 
able. The figures are convincing. For 
example: The gross receipts of the street 
railways of Chicago are $16,000,000, and 
of the elevated roads $23,000,000 a year. 
From this $39,000,000 a considerable 
sum might be devoted to political cor- 
ruption, but it would be a small item 
in comparison with the amount obtain- 
able from dissipation in a city which 
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spends $100,000,000 a year for alcoholic 
liquors, $20,000,000 a year for prostitu- 


tion, and $15,000,000 a year for gam- - 


bling. 
Dissipation shades down from legal- 


ized expenditure thru prohibited but not 


rigorously punished vice to depths of 
criminality that are dangerous. Much 
of it flourishes only under police protec- 
tion, and most of that which is legalized 
is, for economic reasons, in alliance with 
the illegal. The whole business, there- 
fore, has a definite, substantial interest in 
maintaining political protection and in 
securing political privilege. To this end 
it creates and sustains a most efficient 
political organization, the central figure 
of which is the ward or district boss, who 
is a professional political middleman, 
buying votes and selling protection. 

The Galveston plan succeeds because 
it strikes directly at the political middle- 
man and sweeps away the whole organi- 
zation of ward politics, It is simply an 
adaptation to city conditions of the New 
England town plan of government by 
town meeting and elected selectmen. 
The Galveston Municipal Commission is 
an elected board of heads of depart- 
ments, directly nominated and directly 
elected by the people, and, therefore, 
directly responsible to the people. There 
is no unnecessary machinery. 

Here, in simple, straightforward, direct 
popular action, a consistently democratic 
plan is one possible salvation of Amer- 
ican municipal life. Not ingenious 
machinery, but a free opportunity for the 
people to express their will and to gov- 
ern themselves—uncomplicated democ- 
racv—therein lies our hope. 

& 
Studying Labels 


THERE is a popular impression that the 
consumer does not need to pay attention 
to the labels on the packages of his food 
now because the last Congress passed a 
law that insures its purity. On the con- 
trary, the effect of the new law is quite 
the opposite. The Government has not 
assumed the burden of responsibility for 
the quality of food, but has thrown it di- 
rectly upon the shoulders of the people by 
requiring labels to tell the truth. Once 
man lived by faith alone. Now he can 
he guided by. knowledge. Formerly it 





was not worth while to study labels. One 
might as well spend the time reading 
novels as a more interesting form of fic- 
tion. Of course, something could be 
learned from them. We understood in a 
general way that “Pure Spice” meant 
from 5 to 10 per cent. of ground cocoa- 
nut shells; that the word “Selected” on 
canned fruit indicated unsaleable refuse ; 
that “Mixed Mocha and Java” stood for 
special grades of Brazilian coffee. Still, 
even these prognostications could not al- 
ways be relied upon. 

People who prided themselves on being 
particular bought the highest priced 
goods in the market in the belief that the 
best was always the dearest, but their 
confidence was often misplaced, for, 
strange to say, there were manufacturers 
astute enough and mean enough to un- 
derstand and take advantage of this 
method of selection. As tho to disprove 
the complaint that trusts stifle competi- 
tion, manufacturers that had a practical 
monopoly were accustomed to put out 
products of the same quality under differ- 
ent trade names at different prices, with 
the result that the higher price sold the 
better. Most of us had been trained-in 
childhood to eat what was set before us, 
asking no questions, and we followed that 
practice in after life. To pure ignorance 
all things are pure. We put blind trust 
in some particular dealer whose goods 
we had heard favorably spoken of—in 
the advertisements—and that was the best 
we could do. If we got dyspepsia we 
cursed corporations and accused the food 
commissioner of not doing his duty. 

Now the burden of proof, the proof of 
the pudding, is laid upon us. All the 
mavericks are to be rounded up and 
branded. The law does not prohibit any 
particular mixture or adulteration, except 
a few of known harmfulness, but re- 
quires that the label state the ingredients 
correctly. It does. not dictate what a 
man shall eat, but gives him a chance to 
know what he is eating. When doctors 
disagree the patient is left to decide the 
question. The patient in this case, often 
too literally, is the public. The question 
of the harmfulness or innocuousness of 
the chemical preservatives and colors 
commonly used in food is one on which 
doctors have never been able to agree. 
Experiments are conflicting and deduc- 
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tions are dubious. Now, the question is 


referred for settlement to the stomachs 
of the people. Let every man read the 
labels on his foods and then take counsel 
within himself. We need no longer watch 
with anxiety the pallid or florid cheeks of 
the borated and salicylated clerks of 
Washington departments. Each man can 
experiment for himself in his own pri- 
vate laboratory. If he finds that French 
peas greened with copper, cherries tinct 
with anilin, and butter golden with an- 
natto agree with him, as he probably will, 
he will prefer them to mud-colored peas, 
anemic cherries and lardy-looking butter. 

The improvement in preparing, pre- 
serving and packing foods of all kinds 
has made as great a transformation in 
the business of the grocer as ‘has oc- 
curred in that of the druggist on the 
other corner. When the grocer dug our 
sugar, crackers, dried apples and coffee 
out of a barrel we were personally inter- 
ested in his moral character. Now that 
all he does is to hand down cans and 
cardboard boxes to us, we are no longer 
concerned with his soul; all we demand 
is a pleasant smile and a prompt boy. 
The manufacturer appeals directly to the 
consumer over the head of the middle- 
man by means of magazines and street 
car placards. Future progress will be in 
this direction, and to get the benefit of it 
the consumer should do his part by 
studying labels. He, or she, should read 
them thru, especially the part in fine 
print. It is a good plan to keep a label 
- book or box, or rather two of them, put- 
ting into one the wrapper or carton of 
those preparations that prove good and 
into the other those that are to be avoid- 
ed in the future. There is no law against 
a kitchen blacklist. By applying to the 
Food Commissioner or Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the State one will 
get chemical analyses of all the prepared 
foods sold in the local market, and can 
learn which are superior and why. This 
information should be filed away in the 
label boxes. A little more attention to 
trademarks and names would do more to 
improve the quality of prepared foods 
than threats of imprisonment or maga- 
zine exposés. There are many manu- 
facturers who have been as good as they 
could be and not lose money. but when 
you think that nobody cares when yon 


are good, or knows when you are bad, 
it is not encouraging to a life of high 


-ideals. The consumer now has it in his 


power to put into the old proverb, “Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” a truth it long 
has lacked. Collecting labels is more 
profitable than collecting trading stamps, 
and one can have also the satisfaction of 
knowing that his fad is helping along a 
great moral and dietary reform. 


” 
The Greatest Man in America 


It was a somewhat bold thing for 
Professor Munsterberg to decide who is 
on the whole the greatest man in Amer- 
ica. The fields of greatness are many, 
as Professor Munsterberg recognizes, 
and he selects ten men, in as many differ- 
ent fields of activity, as most prominent. 
They are Simon Newcomb, Edison, Wil- 
liam James, Howells, Sargent, Root, 
Pierpont Morgan, Carnegie, Eliot and 
Roosevelt; and, on the whole, he puts 
President Eliot first. 

It is noticeable that three of these men 
belong to the Harvard faculty, of which 
Professor Munsterberg is a fourth mem- 
ber, while President Roosevelt is a fa- 
mous graduate of the same university 
and has often been nominated by the 
newspapers as. President Eliot’s suc- 
cessor. If Harvard can claim so. many 
of the primates she leads our universities 
and colleges, and as in the “America’s” 
British race, “There is no second.” 

That to President Eliot is rightfully 
given the first rank in education we read- 
ily allow, for he has been the foremost 
leader in the specializing system in our 
colleges, the wisdom of which, however, 
is not yet settled, and no one has done so 
much to unify and harmonize the sec- 
ondary and the higher education. He 
has also taken a broad view of political 
and social and moral questions, showing 
our duty to treat the Chinese with hu- 
man decency, and he has favored the 
expenditure of the nation’s wealth rather 
for education than for war. Indeed, 
peace has been a favorite topic with him, 
and in his late address in Canada he 
showed how the “self-denying ordi- 
nance,” as he called it, by which, after 
the War of 1812, the United States and 
Canada agreed to trust each other and 
put no war vessels on the Great Lakes 
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and no forts on the Canadian border, 
had ensured peace between the two great 
sections of the Continent. 

Yet President Eliot has not in his 
utterances escaped the frailties common 
to the human race, any more than has 
President Roosevelt, for wise men are 
not always wise. A late instance is his 
admission that if the number of colored 
students at Harvard should become very 
numerous it might be necessary to segre- 
gate them. In the matter of our re- 
sponsibility for the Philippines he was 
infected by a somewhat too common 
Boston obsession; and we recall an un- 
happy address made by him at Salt Lake 
City some years ago which much pleased 
the Latter Day Saints. © Nevertheless, 
Professor Munsterberg has not much 
missed his mark, and it is as difficult to 
contradict him as it is in any other sort 
of alignment where the objects aligned 
cannot be measured by common stand- 
ards. To compare Roosevelt and New- 
comb, Eliot and Edison, is as impossible 
. as to grade the ocean and the sky, or to 
compare an algebraic demonstration with 
a sonata. 

ss 


Old Steamboat Days Again? 


THE enthusiastic encouragement given 
by the cities along the Missouri River to 
plans for the re-establishment of steam- 
-boat lines for freight traffic is a promise 
of revival of one of the most picturesque 


features of early Western life. The 
course of the emigrant was not all on 
land; thousands made much of the west- 
ward journey on the double-decked stern- 
wheelers that noisily paddled their way 
up and down the Missouri and other in- 
terior rivers. Valuable cargoes: of furs 
and buffalo robes were carried on these 
boats, and the traffic was a strong rival 
to early railway lines. 

Of late years the steamboats have been 
abandoned except on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, where one may yet find a touch 
of the old-time pleasures and the flavor 
of eighteenth century romance in the 
troublous passage of the little fleets. But 
as a factor on the other streams, so far 
as freight is concerned, the prestige of 
’ the boat lines has vanished. Where over 
‘fifty packets ran regularly between St. 
Louis and Sioux City, not one remains. 
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It seems to have been accepted without 
argument that the railroads were all 
sufficient for any traffic that might be 
needed. 

Of late the political economists of the 
West have been studying the railway 
rate problem and have noted the vast 
expenditures in the East for canal con- 
struction and river improvement, to the 
end that there might be secured a rival 
for the railroads that would compel ‘a 
lower rate than would be charged if no 
competition existed. 

It has dawned on them that the West- 
ern rivers furnish the basis for a remedy, 
and they have begun in a practical way 
to bring about the old river traffic, once 
so important. 

A few weeks ago the first steamboat 
in years made its way from St. Louis. to 
Kansas City. It was received at every 
landing by crowds, and when it arrived 
at its destination speeches of welcome 
and cheers of thousands were its greet- 
ing. It was- hailed as the beginning of 
a new era—or the return of an old 
régime. Plans are being pushed to com- 
pletion that look to the establishment of 
a fleet of these steamers for the seven- 
day run between the two cities. Other 
lines to the farther Northwest, with 
larger fleets to the Gulf, are in prospect. 
Ship canals are planned, one in partic- 
ular to connect the Missisippi and the 
Great Lakes—all' of which means a new 
method of regulating freight rates for 
the vast output of the West’s granary. 

The West is not particularly anxious 
to see steamer smoke. It promotes 
steamer lines for the same reason that 
New York voted for deepening the Erie 
Canal—to bring about water competition. 
The saving of a few cents per hundred 
pounds on the grain and beef sent out 
of the Middle West means trips to 
Europe and automobiles for producers. 
If the steamboat can bring this about it 
is exactly the thing for which they are 
searching. 

It is a curious fact that, despite the im- 
mense sums spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the improvement of our 
rivers, the past two decades have been a 
period of absolute and relative decline in 
river shipping. A quarter century ago 
there were on the Western rivers vessels 
having an aggregate tonnage of 394.048; 
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last year the corresponding figures were 
174,319, less than half. The decline was 
steady during the period except for a 
slight rally in the early nineties. The 
average tonnage last year was only 70, 
and but two vessels of over 1,000 were 
registered as built on the Western rivers. 
To such decline has come the once im- 
portant feature of the nation’s internal 
transportation. 

It is doubtful. if ever again shall we see 
the old-time passenger trade that was so 
great a feature of travel in the 60s. The 
floating palaces with their social delights 
were pictured in novel and rhyme. The 
races when negro boys were supposed 
to be used for weights on the safety 
valves and when disaster usually closed 
the contest furnished the motif for many 
a tale. Charles Dickens found in such a 
trip many discomforts, to be sure, but 
others did not. ris, 

One may today enjoy a delightful ride 
up the Mississippi from St. Louis on the 
freight and passenger steamers, stopping 
at the busy towns and. floating thru the 
beautiful country between; or he may 
sail away down thru “the land of cotton” 
to New Orleans, securing a rest and 
a varying panorama of beauty that will 
do his soul good. 

But these are not what the new idea 
in Western transportation means. It is 
a very utilitarian theory that animates 
the movement for boat ‘lines. It is pre- 
sumed to return large financial dividends. 
As the waterways were evidently meant 
to be used, it is hoped that the revival of 
old steamboating days will be satisfac- 
tory and profitable. It will add variety 
and picturesqueness to our internal ship- 
ping interests. 

5d 


Our New Consular Service 


For many years each of the principal 
nations of Europe has. had a permanent 
consular service, and naturally, therefore, 
has endeavored to make it efficient and 
creditable by selecting young men of 
good ability, education and culture to fill 
vacancies as they occur in the lower 
grades of office. The mere fact, conse- 
quently, of belonging to the service came 
to be regarded as satisfactory proof that 
the consular officer merited’ the honor, 
intellectually and socially, and that he 


might be accepted by his colleagues in the 
other European services as an equal. 

Until recently the United States had 
consuls, but not a consular service, and 
our consuls were appointed, in the great 
majority of cases, because of the political 
activity of either themselves or their 
friends. The result was that many 
American consuls were ill-bred and illit- 
erate, and contributed much to the hilar- 
ity of the nations, but very little to the 
knowledge which our commerce and 
trade were seeking of foreign conditions. 
The evil of our system was, of course, 
glarirtg, but no one felt quite bold enough 
to correct it until Mr. Root became our 
Secretary of State. Owing to his enor- 
mous acquaintance among the greatest 
business houses of our country, he was 
more familiar than was any of his prede- 
eessors with the defects of our foreign 
commercial system, and he plainly saw 
that all remedies would be unavailing if 
we continued to be indifferent to the 
capabilities, character and conduct of our 
consuls. He approached and even re- 
proached Congress so sensibly and justly 
that he soon obtained a consular bill that 
gave to the United States a consular 
service that will rank with the best in 
existence. 

Already, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the new law, examinations 
of a strict and searching but perfectly 
fair nature have been held, and a number 
of names have been written on the eli- 
gible list. The examinations are both 
oral and written, and the two are deemed 
of equal value. The oral examination is 
conducted so as.to determine the candi- 
date’s business ability and personal fit- 
ness for the service, while the written 
examination tests his knowledge of at 
least one modern language other than 
English, of the natural resources of the 
United States, its political economy. 
international, commercial and maritime 
law; American history, political and 
commercial geography, modern history, 
since 1850, of Europe, Latin America 
and the Far East, and, incidentally, the 
common English branches. All appoint- 
ments will be made for merit exclusively, 
and the equally just rule has been estab- 
lished that all promotions shall be based 
on efficiency. 

As we have fifty-seven consulates- 
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general and two hundred and fifty con- 
sulates, and as all of them are salaried 
offices ranging from $2,000 to $12,000, 
our new service will doubtless seem, and 
be, attractive to many young men, just 
as our military and naval services are, 
and it should have the same enthusiastic 
support of our people that the two latter 
have. We need regulars in our com- 
mercial service quite as much as we do 
in our military and naval services, and 
more, for we are dedicated to peace rather 
than to war, and commerce is the great 
promoter of peace. In modern times we 
have found that when intelligently man- 
aged, commerce does something more 
than gratify self-interest; it actually de- 
velops a strong moral force, having. its 
origin in the consciousness that others 
have rights we are bound to respect, and 
are affected by conditions which we 
must study and understand, and with 
which we must sympathize. The com- 


mercial relations of the nations, there- 
fore, are on a higher plane than former- 
ly they were, and they require trained 
and intelligent men to develop them. We 
might possibly get on without good 


diplomats, provided we could keep a man 
like Secretary Root in Washington, but 
even with him there we must have a 
strong and capable consular corps if we 
would protect and develop our com- 
mercial relations. Since Mr. Root en- 
tered public life he has made many note- 
worthy reforms; but nothing that he has 
accomplished will be of greater value 
than his completely successful effort to 
give to the United States a permanent 
and competent consular service. 


a 


We hope our readers 
will not forget the re- 
quests we have made 
in our two last issues for vacation arti- 
cles and photographs to use in our annual 
Vacation Number, June 6th. Already 
we have received a gratifying number of 
articles, but the pictures are coming in 
rather slowly. Remember that we offer 
$25 for the best picture and $2 apiece for 
all others we use. For every article we 
print we shall be glad to pay $5. The 
article can be illustrated or not, as you 
please, but it should not be over 500 
words in length, preferably 300 or 400 


Vacation Pictures 
and Articles 


Sif 


words. There is no limitation of char- 
acter for these articles. Write about 
anything you choose that is appropriate 
to a Vacation Number. All pictures and 
articles must reach us by May Ist. 


& 


It is announced from Wash- 
D : ington that the President 
elegation : ‘ 

will appoint one or more 
additional members to the American 
delegation to the forthcoming Hague 
Conference. This is as it should be. 
Our seven delegates already chosen are 
men of great eminence, learning and dig- 
nity, men who can be depended upon to 
uphold the American prestige among the 
nations. But not one of them is an ac- 
knowledged authority on Peace, nor, so 
far as we are aware, has any special inti- 
macy with the historical or philosophical 
aspects of that world movement which 
would substitute law for war. We hope 
that the new members of the delegation 
will be more distinctly peace authorities, 
such as are Congressman Richard Bar- 
tholdt, President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler or Prof. John B. Moore. If, in addi- 
tion, they should not be afraid to stand 
around in ante-rooms and ring doorbells 
at night, they might be able to do as 
great a work in the coming congress as 
Mr. Frederick W. Holls did in the first 
congress in bringing into being the 
Hague or Supreme Court of the World. 

ed 


A British The trial of the murderer of 
Parallel the wealthy William White- 

ley did not drag along in the 
English courts as has that of Thaw in 
this city. The cases were somewhat 
parallel. The victim in each case was 
wealthy, and there was a woman in- 
volved, for Whiteley’s mistress was the 
aunt of his murderer. He was speedily 
convicted and sentenced to be hanged, 
and the British press teemed with boasts 
of the superiority of British judicial pro- 
cedure. Then came letters in the press 
asking that the death sentence be com- 
muted; and doubtless to the surprise of 
the promoters of the plan it has suc- 
ceeded, for the Home Secretary has re- 
duced the penalty to imprisonment for 
life. And now the press is full of crit- 
icism. They say that there was no pal- 


Our Peace 
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liation for the crime and no recom- 
mendation for mercy from the court. 
This seems a case in which the weakness 
of the Home Secretary was deceived by 
what appeared a popular demand ex- 
pressed in certain yellow journals. We 
have carefully abstained from discussing 
the merits of the Thaw case while the 
trial is in its. tedious progress, more to 
the glorification of the leading lawyers 
than to the ends of justice. It is enough 
to express the hope that if the insanity 
commission now sitting should decide 
that Thaw is sane enough to be tried, the 
jury will stick to law and facts, and not 
assume that any “unwritten law” may 
protect one who has slain his fellow man. 


& 


It would seem as if the mem- 
Oklahoma bers of the Oklahoma Consti- 

tutional Convention were de- 
termined to form an instrument which 
Congress would surely not accept. A 
Republican Congress—or, for that mat- 
ter, a Christian Congress—cannot accept 
a constitution which makes a distinction 
of races, whether in education or traffic. 
That is enough and final. But, as if the 
members of the convention were afraid 
that Congress might swallow that denial 
that men of all races are created equal, 
another provision was put in which has 
not its parallel anywhere, in the following 
stipulation : : 

“No officer, ‘soldier or marine of the Regu- 

lar Army or Navy of the United States shal 
be entitled to vote at any election in this 
‘ State; provided that this section shall not be 
construed to include members and officers of 
the State militia.” 
Such an insult is incredible. No active 
or retired officer or soldier or marine 
could have the right of suffrage in the 
State of Oklahoma. General Grant could 
not have voted, but General Lee could, just 
to take the two leaders in our Civil War. 
Or, to take two retired officers, Gen, O. 
O. Howard could not vote, nor Admiral 
Dewey, if either should care to take up 
his residence in that State made so ridic- 
ulous by its representatives. There are 
retired army men in Oklahoma, and 
Rough Riders with Roosevelt, who are 
pretty sure neither the President nor Con- 
gress will accept such a provision. If 
the negro protest would not prevail, that 
of the soldiers certainly would. 
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.., An exceedingly interesting col- 
= lection of Colonial relics has 

been gathered together by the 
Colonial Dames of the State of New York 
for exhibition at the approaching James- 
town Exposition. The collection is now 
on view at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art thru the courtesy of Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke. The committee in charge in- 
clude as active workers Mrs. Elihu 
Chauncey, Mrs. E. G. Janeway, and Mrs. 
William Robison. These ladies have as- 
sembled Colonial silver made prior to 
1800, including a number of silver tank- 
ards from the Phillipse, Van Rensselaer, 
De Peyster, Irving and other famous 
families ; curious funeral spoons, with en- 
graved inscriptions, made by Hutton, of 
Albany, and punch ladles containing 
coins of George II. and III. set in the 
bottoms thereof. Other units of the col- 
lection that are of especial interest and 
value are two horn books, one of which 
bears letters engraved on ivory, a copy of 
John Eliot’s famous Indian Bible circa 
1693, two sketch books of John Trum- 
bull, a copy of The Pennsylvania Gazette 
printed by Benjamin Franklin at Phila- 
delphia in 1758, a fine showing of polit- 
ical cartoons issued about the time of the 
Boston Tea Party, nine book plates of 
the Colonial period engraved by H, Daw- 
kins, P. Revere, N. Hurd, P. Maverick, 
Thomas Johnson, T. Smith and others ; a 
portion of the John Boyd Thatcher col- 
lection of commissions, documents, auto- 
graph letters and portraits; a case con- 
taining silhouets of famous Colonial 
personages, a silhouet ring, some smoked 
silhouets, ivory miniatures, watches, 
fans, mourning lockets, mourning rings 
and bracelets, seals, snuff boxes, heavy 
silver spectacle frames, knee buckles, bead 
bags, Revolutionary scales for weighing 
money, a pie-crust cutter of ivory, com- 
pass, mother-of-pearl fob, tortoise-shell 
snuffbox, one of General Washington’s 
camp services consisting of forty-one 
pieces, including pewter plates, in- 
gers, etc., all stamped with the English 
hallmark ; an hour-glass dated 1765, Co- 
lonial costumes, bedspreads, a remark- 
ably fine sampler with pictorial embroid- 
ery, some Indian wampum circa 1524, a 
baptismal basin with Dutch inscription, 
documents bearing the hated stamps is- 
sued under the British Stamp Act, old 
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maps contemporaneous with the Colonial 
period, and almanacks and Colonial 
school books. If the other States send 


as interesting a collection to the James- 
town Exposition as New York, the com- 
bined exhibit will be the best of its kind 
ever shown in eet 


Between six and seven 
million lodgings are 
sold annually at prices 
ranging from 5 to 25 cents per night in 
the 130 lodging houses of New York 
City and Brooklyn. In all the cheapest 
lodging houses ventilation is abomina- 
ble, the beds, bedding and floors filthy, 
and the sanitary conditions such as to 
frequently cause the communication of 
diseases. The Department of Health 
has recently adopted new rules provid- 
ing for clean sheets and pillow cases 
each day; adequate ventilation at all 
times; airing of dormitories and rooms 
by means of open windows from 10 
a. m. until 2 p. m.; floors, hallways and 
stairways are to be thoroly scrubbed or 
wet-swept once a day; the required cubic 
air space is increased so as to cause a 
material reduction in the number. of 
beds in the overcrowded dormitories ; 
and washrooms on each floor must be 
provided with. ample bathing accommo- 
dations, accessible to lodgers at all hours 
free of charge. This series of rules and 
regulations, if enforced, means for the 
lodging houses a betterment compara- 
ble in a sanitary way to many of the 
changes brought about a_ half-dozen 
years ago in the tenement houses. It 
is extremely significant, moreover, that 
in this instance the Department of 
Health has requested and obtained co- 
operation from the Joint Application 
Bureau, that department of the work of 
the Charity Organization Society and 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor that aids and advises 
all homeless applicants. It is a good 
illustration of how things should be 
done, the public department inviting the 
private organization to suggest changes 
that the public department can then 
amend, adopt and enforce. As lodging 
house conditions are pretty bad in all 
our large cities, this forward step of 
New York should serve as a shining ex- 
ample. 


Lodging House 
Reform 
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Among the papers which will 
be read this week at the meet- 
ing of the American Oriental 
Society is likely to be one by Prof. 
James A. Montgomery, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which illus- 
trates what are the fresh discoveries 
in the East .which such expeditions 
as that soon to be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Sterrett are likely to find. This 
is a very old Aramaic inscription found 
by Mr. J. R. Metheny, carved on the 
smooth face of the rock, only a very short 
distance north of the port of Mersina, in 
northern Syria, and west of Tarsus. The 
inscription may be as old as 600 or 700 
B. C., and is thus- translated by Professor 
Montgomery : 


“Up to here is the boundary of Ranal, 
And whoever thou art who (wouldst molest 


From Old 
Tarsus 


it 
(Will restrain) him Baal of the heavens, 
And the Earth, the Moon and the Sun, 
And so let him go about his own business.” 
It marks the boundary of a kingdom, and 
is valuable as showing how the Baal, or 
Lord, of heaven and earth was regarded 
as the chief god, while the Assyrian Moon 
and Sun came next in rank and order. 
It helps us in both ancient geography and 
religion, besides being a very early speci- 
men of the language and epigraphy. 


Js 


About a year ago a 
Provincial Synod was 
held in Milan, under 
the guidance of Cardinal Ferrara, the 
Archbishop of that city. In a brief ad- 
dressed to him, Pope Pius X. condemned 
a pastoral letter of Mgr. Bonomelli, 
Bishop of -Cremona. That liberal- 
minded prelate advocated for Italy the 
same status as is enjoyed in the United 
States by the Catholic Church, and also 
in France since disestablishment. Re- 
cent cable despatches from Rome give 
occasion to praising Pius X. for his 
steadfastness in following Leo XIII.’s 
expressed effort to win the clergy of 
France to the republic. It seems bewil- 
dering. The doctrine of a free church 
in a free state is condemned _ by the fif- 
tieth proposition of the Syllabus. As a 
result the status of the Catholic. Church 
here and elsewhere, where concordats 
exist not, is against Rome’s teaching. 
Pius X. condemns that status in France 


A Free Church in 
a Free State 
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today, while the cable despatches assure 
us he approves it in the United States. 
The Catholic Church is a theocracy, of 
whose very essence is the doctrine of 
Boniface VIII. (“Unam Sanctam”’) ; 
Pius IX. (“Apostolice Sedis’’); Leo 
XIII. (“Encyclical on the Christian 
State”). The Church is supreme and 
the State her handmaid; the Church is 
likened to the soul, the State to the body. 
What is reprobated in France is equally 
reprobated in the United States. To 
shield the evident contrary practices 
there is needed the famous axiom, “tole- 
rari posse.” 
& 

Our American youth of both sexes 
flow in such shoals to Germany for edu- 
cation in all possible fields of study that 
it has never occurred to us that the tide 
might be reversed, and German students 
might invade our American universities. 
Why not? Our universities now claim 
to be equal in training to those abroad ; 
and if our young men and women go to 
Berlin to learn German, there must be a 
considerable number of German youth 
who want to learn English. The report 
that Emperor William’s fifth son, after 
his period in Bonn, will take a year or 
so in Harvard surprises us as with nov- 
elty. He will be welcome. If he enters 
next September he will be a classmate of 
President Roosevelt’s oldest son, and 


their intimacy may possibly be an inter-* 


national advantage. We are very glad 
to have the two countries becoming 
more sympathetic. German immigrants 
are among our best citizens, and our 
President and the German Ambassador 
are the closest friends. 


ae 


Because the New York Evening Post 
has ever since William Cullen Bryant’s 
editorship, which is as far as living mem- 
ory goes back, held a unique position in 
the American press for thoughtful, schol- 
arly, courageous and conservative leader- 
ship, we rejoice that its success has re- 
quired its removal to its new thirteen- 
story building on Vesey street. It will 
occupy the three upper floors, and we 
have never seen editorial and business 
offices or a pressroom lighter, more com- 
modious or better fitted for the uses of a 
great paper. The Evening Post is more 
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than fifty years older than Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT—and we shall celebrate our six- 
tieth anniversary next year. No paper 
has exerted a greater influence than has 
our elder neighbor for all honesty and 
purity, and even its failings have leaned 
to virtue’s side. May it long continue to 
prosper ! 
& 

One of the unexpected evils of the 
present system of specializing in educa- 
tion appears in the growing difficulty 
complained of in finding suitable princi- 
pals to take charge of high schools. 
Specialists for any branch of instruction 
are easy to find, but men who have a 
wide education, so that they can judge 
of the methods and success in all the 
branches are found to be quite too few. 
Physicians are valued for family practice 
who are not specialists, and such teach- 
ers are much needed. 

M 

It is clear that the Northern Presby- 
terian and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Churches are completely united, for we 
observe that the preacher for the next 
meeting of the United General Assembly 
at Columbus, O., which opens on May 
16th, is the Rev. Ira Landrith, LL.D.. 
who was the Moderator of the last Cum- 
berland Presbyterian General Assembly. 
The clerks of the two last Assemblies 
unite in the call for this first meeting of 
the two in Columbus. 

& 

Last year the Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
sent nearly eight thousand children from 
this city to homes in seven States for a 
fortnight’s country rest and enjoyment. 
For thirty years this beautiful charity has 
been directed by the Rev. Willard Par- 
sons, who must now withdraw, and the 
management is to be taken up by our 
neighbor, Rev. John B. Devins, editor of 
The Observer. A better man could not 
have been found to succeed the originator 
of this charity. 


Easter Sunday proved a good day for 
the churches to be recognized by their 


members as public benefits. In this city 
Dr. Stimson’s Manhattan Congregational 
Church burned its $70,000 mortgage, and 
Dr. Parkhurst’s Presbyterian church add- 
ed $53,000 to its endowment. 





Insurance 


Concerning a Mail Contract 


In a brief article on this page, on 
March 14th, concerning the contribution 
of George W. Perkins and the New 
York Life Insurance Company to the 
Republican campaign fund, there was 
mention of an assertion made by critics 
of Mr. Perkins and published at consid- 
erable length by a New York daily paper 
that, ten months after the reception of 
the contribution, Mr. Cortelyou, then 
Postmaster-General, executed a ten-year 
contract with the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company (of which Mr. 
Perkins was an influential director) for 
carrying the mails, at a price yielding 
about $750,000 a year. Reference was 
made to this assertion merely because it 
was part of the current history of this 
interesting case. 

The contract in question, it should 
now be explained, was made in obedi- 
ence to the provisions of the act of 
March 3d, 1891, and Mr. Cortelyou did 
not know until long after it was exe- 
cuted that Mr. Perkins was connected 
with the company. The following state- 


ment is made upon official authority : 
Ocean mail service now performed by the 


International Mercantile Marine Company, 
New York to Southampton, commenced under 
the original contract (made pursuant to the 
age of the act of March 3d, 1891), Octo- 
er 12th, 1895, the first contract terminating 
October 11th, 1905. The fleet consists of four 
vessels of the first class. This class includes 
iron or steel screw steamships capable of 
maintaining a speed of twenty knots an hour 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered 
tonnage of not less than 8,000 tons, the vessels 
to be built on specifications approved by the 
Navy Department and to be available as aux- 
iliary cruisers in time of war. The compen- 
sation authorized by law is $4 per mile of out- 
ward voyage, and the vessels are required to 
carry, in addition to the mails offered, mail 
messengers in charge of mails without addi- 
tional compensation. On June Ist, 1905, bids 
were invited for continuing the service, and 
upon proposals duly submitted a new contract 
was awarded to the International Mercantile 
Marine Company for service to commence Oc- 
tober 12th, 1905, period ten years. The bid of 
this company was the only one received, and 
its acceptance was recommended by all the 

stal officials having to do with the subject. 
‘ostmaster-General Cortelyou directed an in- 
sertion in the contract of a clause giving to the 
department the option of canceling the contract 
after five years upon notice to the company 
one year in advance. This gave the Govern- 
ment an advantage it did not possess under the 
previous contract. 


Under the general law, all vessels sailing 
under the American flag are entitled as com- 
pensation for carrying the mails, outward voy- 
age, full sea and inland postage, the obligation 
resting upon each of the countries of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union to pay for the delivery of 
its mails to the country of destination. 

If service performed by the vessels of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company had 
been paid for upon the basis of the weight of 
mails conveyed, under the general law, instead 
of under contract based upon the law of 1891. 
the company would have received for the year 
ended June 30th, 1904, in excess of the com- 
pensation actuaily paid under contract, $61,- 
565.28; for the year ended June 30th, 1905, 
$106,890.76; and for the year ended June 3oth, 
1906, $147,904. As the weight of the mails is 
steadily increasing, it is obvious that the sav- 
ing to the Government will continue to in- 
crease year by year. 


a 


Causes of Fires in Chicago 


The following table of causes of fires 
in Chicago from January Ist to Septem- 
ber 15th, 1906, has been compiled by the 
Argus: 

Boiling oil 

Careless use of matches 
Careless use of sulphur 
Carelessness with candle 
Christmas tree 

Cigar stub 

Defective flues 

Electric wires 
Exnlosions of chemicals 
Explosions of gas 
Explosions of gasoline 
Fireworks 

Gas jet 

Hot ashes 

Hot box 

Incendiary 

Lightning 

ONS se hear ee hee caes oetes 
Oil stove 

Overheated furnace 
Overheated stove 
Plumber’s torch 

Sparks from chimneys 
Sparks from locomotives 
Spontaneous combustion 
Supposed incendiary 
Thawing water pipes 
Unknown 


It will be observed that the careless 
use of matches continues in the lead as 
the greatest known hazard. Every user 
of matches who reads these lines may 
well resolve with cast-iron determina- 
tion to be more careful because of this 
table. 





Financial 


The Securities Market 


On the first day of last week prices 
fell sharply at the Stock Exchange, fol- 
lowing considerable declines at the ear- 
lier market in London. . In some in- 
stances lower figures than those of the 
panicky 14th were reached. Money on 
call rose to 14 per cent. Sales on Mon- 
day were nearly 1,700,000 shares. There 
was a recovery on Tuesday, and for the 
remainder of the week an irregular 
movement. At the close on Friday (the 
Exchange was not open on Saturday) 
the active list showed net gains for the 
week, some examples being as follows: 
New York Central, 2}; Pennsylvania, 
34; Reading, 54; Southern Pacific, 34; 
Union Pacific, 5§; Atchison, 2%; Great 
Northern, 63; Steel common, 1}. The 
most interesting recovery was seen in the 
case of Canadian Pacific, which rose to 
182} and made a net gain of 24} for the 
week, probably upon the “covering” of 
those who had raided the stock in the 
week preceding. The close of the month, 
and of the year’s first quarter, shows, for 
sixty active stocks, an average decline of 
24% per cent. from the highest prices of 
1906, altho there has been no loss of 
earning power, current dividend pay- 
ments are higher than last year’s, and our 
leading manufacturing industries . are 
very busily engaged. A favorable influ- 
ence was exerted upon the market last 
week by a court decision upholding the 
_ Great Northern’s right to issue $60,000,- 
000 of new stock, and by the Treasury’s 
release of funds. On the other hand, a 
great railway strike was threatened, and 
there was pessimistic talk about the effect 
of State legislation upon the railways. 
The failure of the old Corbin banking 
house had little weight; the house was 
engaged mainly in real estate transac- 
tions and was carrying a load of beach 
property. Secretary Cortelyou made 
further and commendable efforts to re- 


lease for business uses a part of the 
money withdrawn and locked up by the 
current operations of Government agen- 
cies. 


e 
Low Rate Bonds 
Tue Comptroller of the State of New 
York has invited proposals for $5,000,- 
816 


ooo in Canal Improvement bonds, at 3 
per cent., the principal payable forty 
years hence. As no price less than par 
can be accepted, the result is awaited 
with some curiosity. Owing to the de- 
cline in the prices realized for bonds 
issued by New York City, legislation is 
desired that will permit an issue of these 
municipal 4 per cents. at less than par. 
A recent offering of Philadelphia 3} per 
cents met scarcely any response. St. Louis 
has been unable to find takers, within the 
limit, for bonds bearing interest at 3.65 
per cent. The need of higher rates for 
municipal issues is due to the effect of 
the recent world-wide scarcity of loan- 
able funds, and the accompanying rise of 
rates for loans on call or for short terms. 
Municipal securities are no longer at- 
tractive at the prices prevailing not long 
ago, because investors can do better. 
Municipalities will probably find it neces- 
sary to adapt the provisions of their new 
issues to the requirements of the market. 


as 


....The valuation of public service 
corporation franchises in New York City 
for the special franchise tax has been in- 
creased from $361,479,300 in 1906 to 
$466,855,000 for 1907. 


....On January 26th the surplus and 
profits of the National Park Bank of 
New York, of which Richard Delafield 
is president, amounted to $8,213,704.99. 
In the report published this week the sur- 
plus and profits are $8,415,343.14, show- 
ing a gain of $201,638.15 in surplus and 
undivided profits since January 26th. 


....The Royal Bank of Canada, which 
has more than eighty branches (eight of 
them in Cuba), publishes its thirty-sev- 
enth annual report in a handsome volume 
of nearly seventy pages, finely illustrated, 
which contains, in addition to a list of 
stockholders and much other information 
about the bank, a collection of useful Ca- 
nadian statistics and the schedules of the 
new Canadian tariff. The bank estab- 
lished twenty-two new branches last year. 
Its paid up capital is $3,900,000 and its 
reserve fund $4,390,000. Deposits amount 
to $32,464,685, and the assets are $45,- 
437,516. Thomas E. Kenny is the presi- 
dent. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


A *i BooKx 


ON MONEY MATTERS 


FREE 


Our new book will be of great interest to 
you if you want to profitably and safely in- 
vest $10 to $100 or more. The book wil 
cost you nothing but a postal card. 

A Covina, Cal., client says: “Your book 
contains a full-dollar’s worth of pointers. 
I believe I should have been hundreds of 
dollars ahead if I. had it before.” 

The president of a big Boston yay oc 
tion says: “Your book struck me as being 
far ahead of anything I had ever seen.” 

A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: “Had I 
had your book several years ago I might 
have been spared the humiliation of losing 
my savings of years.” 

Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT should 
send for this book. 

The following are a few of the many sub- 
jects covered: 


_ 1. How you can surely make a lot of money through good 
investments even if you start with as little as one dollar or a 
few dollars a month. 

2. How safe. non-speculative business enterprises sometimes 
earn 100 to 300 per cent. for the original investors while outsid- 
ers believe these enterprises to be paying only 5 to 10 per cent. 
(The book is full of surprising facts.) 

3- Some names, facts and figures of special interest to every 
one who has any money on deposit in any b. 

4. How to make the most of a sma'] income. 

- How to invest small sums where you will have absolute 
safety of principal and an unconditional guarantee of a certain 
fixed income from your :nvestment. 

6. How to avoid risk and, at the same time, be. sure of the 
best possible returns on real estate investments. Don’t put -_= 
money into any kind of investment real estate anywhere unt 
you read our book. 

. How to choose between stocks, bonds and real estate; the 
difference betweer listed and unlisted stocks; how banks make 
fortunes; what “watering” means; protection for investors; 
special help and advice for those who want to start by investing 
$5 or more per month, etc. 


This copyrighted book is not like any other book 
ever published. It can be had from no other source. 
It is a very small book (only 24 pages), but it con- 
tains a lot of practical, “boiled down” money-makin 
information which will appeal to the common sense o 
every reader. This book is not an advertisement of 
any particular investment, but we are distributing it 
free for the purpose of advertising our business. e 
book is entitled, “Common Sense on Money Matters.” 
To every one who writes for this free book, we will 
also send (free) some interesting information about 
one of the best investments we have ever been able 
to offer to the public. 

Write us a postal now, saying simply: “Send Com- 
mon Sense on Money Matters.” 


WELLS & CORBIN 
2324 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

The statement of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the United States of Amer- 
ica shows total admitted assets of $7,106,512, 
which is a gain of $1,014,012. The surplus ap- 
portioned to policy-holders is $215,344, which 
is a gain of $80,791. The amount of insurance 
in force on December 31st was $47,656,411, and 
the total paid to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion and now held for their protection is $17,- 
212.505. The management of the company may 
well be proud of its 1906 record. The agency 
department in particular has done tremendous- 
ly good and very éffective work. Albert M. 
Johnson is President, Charles B..Shedd, Treas- 
urer, and Robert D. Lay is Secretary of the 
National Life. 


THE HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The balance sheet’ of the Hartford Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., shows 
total assets of $3,807,716, reserve funds of 
$1,178,459, and a surplus over all liabilities of 
$495,432. During the past year the company 
paid death losses of $1,580,661, and gains were 
made in premium income, in assets, in reserve 
funds, in saving on mortality, and in surplus 
on policy-holders’ account. The officers of the 
Hartford Life are as follows, viz: George E. 
Keeney, President; Raymond G. Keeney, First 
Vice-President; Lewis E. Gordon, Second 
Vice-President, and Charles H. Bacall, Sec- 
retary. 


eas mate ASSURANCE OF 
In the new statement of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance of London it is seen that the total 
assets are $2,404,720.19, an increase of nearly 
$200,000 during the past year, and that the net 
surplus to policy-holders is $1,178,256.22, an in- 
crease of $175,752.22. The San Francisco con- 
flagration losses aggregate the net sum of 
$2,970,795.01, which amount was specially re- 
mitted in cash from the London office. The 
Royal Exchange Assurance has offices in all 
parts of the world. Uberto C. Crosby is Gen- 
eral Manager and Richard D. Harvey is Assis- 
tant General Manager of the United States 
branch, with offices at 92 William street. The 
Trustees in the United States are Charles Fer- 
dinand Hoffman, of New York, and George 
Francis Crane, of New York. It is interesting 
to know that the Royal Exchange Assurance 
was incorporated by Royal charter in 1720. 


READING NOTICES 


HOTEL IRVING 

New York has long been noted for its ample hotel 
accommodations Among the many high-class apartment 
hotels the Hotel Irving is unsurpassed. It faces Gramerc 
Park at Twentieth street, a most desirable neighborhood, 
entirely free from objectionable surroundings. e Hotel 
Irving is within easy access of all the important railroad 
depots, theaters, churches and shons, being only a few min- 
utes’ walk from Madison avenue and Broadway. The cuisine, 
service and appointments are the oer . Apartments 
Sessieting of parlor, bedroom and bath or single bedroom 
with bath may be rented furnished or unfurnished. with 
or without board hy the year, season or 














OLD DOMINION LINE 


ears 
has flices d has aay promoted 


through merit from time to time. His election as Presi- 
dent is a deserved compliment to his integrity and 
executive ability. Mr. alker is the son of the late 

i Wee who was Commodore of the Old Domin- 


L. Woodrow, formerly General Freight 
de Tra ee wie te 





OBITUARY 


, JAMES M. VARNUM 
VARNUM.—Suddenly, on March 26, 1907, James M. 
Varnum, son of the late Susan Graham and Joseph B. 
Varnum. Funeral services Saturday morning at to 
o’clock, at Grace Church, Broadway and Tenth street. 
MINUTE 


The Trustees of the Fulton Trust Company have learned 
with regret of the sad and sudden death in this city on 
March 26th, 1907, of James M. Varnum, a man whose 
charm of character and sterling qualities had endeared 
him to all his associates. Mr. Varnum was a founder of 
the Company, served as Trustee and on-the Executive 
Committee since its organization, and was for many years 
the counsel of the Company and the confidential adviser 
of its officers. 

The Trustees of the Company desire to place on record 
at this meeting an expression of their deep sorrow at the 
death of their late colleague and friend. , 

Resolved, That a Committee of six Trustees, includ- 
ing the President and Vice-President, be appointed to 
attend the funeral; and further, be it : 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute and resolutions 
be sent to his widow, with an expression of sincere sym- 
pathy in her great bereavement, and spread on the record 


of this meeting. : 
HENRY C. SWORDS, President. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Associated Merchants Co., quarterly, first 
preferred, 1%4 per cent, extra % per cent. 
second preferred, 114 per cent., extra %4 per 
cent., payable April 15th, 1907. 

Metropolitan Bank, quarterly, 1 per ‘cent., 
payable April rst. 

Chatham National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent:, payable April 1st. ; 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons from 
Pacific Extension Bonds, payable on and after 
April 1st, 1907. 

United Copper Co., quarterly, common, 1% 
per cent., payable April 29, 1907. 

Nipissing Mines Co., quarterly, 3 per cent.. 
payable April 20th. 1907. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly, 134 
per cent., payable April 15th, 1907. 

Consolidated Cotton Duck Co., semi-annual 
preferred. 3 per cent., payable April tst, 1007 
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BRONCHIAL 


Give effective relief in 
bronchial and lung trouble. 
Contain nothing injurious, 
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the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is.an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @.It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalorue upon request 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
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Studebaker Manufacturing Policies 
And Their Result. 


aye? the last several moriths we have briefly outlined Studebaker manufactur- 
ing policies, 

n September we spoke of our methods of ‘‘ Vehicle Design ’’; in October of 
our unparalleled facilities for securing choice timber; in November of our methods 
of testing steel and iron; in December of the extensive processes that result in 

, ** Studebaker Finish’’; in January of the perfection of ‘‘ Studebaker Upholstering 
and Appointments,” and in February of the steps we take to insure sound harness. 
This month we emphasize the result of these manufacturing policies by showing 





A 101-Acre Manufacturing Plant, Yearly Capacity 
125,000 Vehicles. 


This plant today is just as individually a Studebaker organi- 
zation as was the small Studebaker forge where the business 
began in 1852. It is not a consolidation of vehicle interests. It 
has sprung from one root and has grown through energy and 
the unswerving adherence to sound principles, 


The Studebaker Station Wagon 


For the many necessary short trips, particularly in the rainy 
season of early Spring, the Station Wagon typifies convenience. 
Light and comfortable; in a wide — ot styles and finishes. 
Enclosed with glass alone; curtains and giass, or curtains alone ; 
exterior finish of natural wood or ae colors, with correspond- 
ing interior decorations and upholstering. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


REPOSITORIES: 





NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 
48th. St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabasb Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker 
| ag Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory 
ts. 


7 FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker 


ros. Co. of California, Market 
and 10th Sts 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. Northwest, 330 and 336 East 
Morrison St. 

SEATTLE, W ASHINGTON—Stude- 
baker Bros. Co., Northwest, 308 
First Ave., 8 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Stude- 
baker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 and 
158 State St. 

DENVER, COLO.—Studebaker Bros 
Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Sts. 


DALUAS, TEXAS—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm St. 
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BLICK Essceneee 


Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of 
other makes at about 1-2 
the usual prices. 


NEW 
No. 8 
MODEL 
VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Over 
120,000 
in use 
Send for 
Catalogue 36 
The secret of the LONG LIFE and DURABILITY of 
the Blickensderfer Typewriters liesin the fact that the IM- 
PORTANT WEARING PARTS are made from the 
TOUGHEST, FINEST and’ HIGHEST PRICED 
steel on the market. This enables us to make a machine 
of LIGHT WEIGHT which is GUARANTEED to 
outlast the heavy built typewriters. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANP’G CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





A Friendly Grocer 
Dropped a Valuable Hint about Coffee 


“For about eight years,” writes a Mich. woman, “I! 
suffered from nervousness—part of the time down in 
bed with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it would be almost 
impossible for me to speak for a spell. At others, I 
would have severe bilious attacks, and my heart would 
flutter painfully when I would walk fast or sweep. 

“I have taken enough medicine to start a small drug 
store, without any benefit. One evening our grocer was 
asking Husband how I was and he urged that I quit coffee 
and use Postum, so he brought home a pkg. and I made 
it according to directions and we were both delighted 
with it. 

“Sd we quit coffee altogether and used only Postum. 
I began to get better in a month’s time and look like 
another person, the color came back to my cheeks, I 
began to sleep well, my appetite was good and I com- 
menced to take on flesh and become interested in every- 
thing about the house. 

“Finally 1 was able to do all my own work without 
the least sign of my old trouble. I am so thankful 
for the little book, “The Road to Wellville.’ It has 
done me so much good. I haven’t taken medicine of 
any kind for six months and don’t need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like Postum as she 
made it, liked mine, and when she learned to boil it long 
enough, hers was as good as mine. It’s easy if you 
follow directions.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 











Br. 
side by side. 
q Short turning gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or 


Cushion tires. J For comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. 


AILEY’S ** COMFORT’? WAGON is of extreme 
dimensions for comfort. [Two stout people may comfortably sit in it 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. 


q Built by 


the makers of the famous Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 
A LINB& TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R. BAILEY @COQO., 


Amesbury, 


Mass. 











HORSFORD’S 
HARDY PLANTS 


reba COLD aay 8 


, Set them from a 
’s new catalogue 


————— 


jals, tr bs, 

bulbs, ferns, O) A. ES Flowers, nerdy orchids, 

for sun or > wet or dry ground. You can 

save cost of transportation in price and quality of 
. Write for catalogue. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD 
CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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Do Your Own 
Cardening 


There is no necessity for hiring outside help to do the 
The SECRET heavier part of the garden works, Let us een You our 
of the ‘‘tidy’’ appearance New Iron Age Kook. It shows the way vee ontely die. 
of hundreds df men to-day pense with the “hard o “chard part” of 5 aeccuaes by making it al 
lies in a pair of to easy that gardening 


COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used Gicmente 
to have clippers, but now 


they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb are wonderful for the amount and ae yortety ot of wae oo 
or a curler—and as neces- accomplish. The cut illustrates the 

sary. Clip your beard and quem te . aroun | and fe —- = ‘in hills or 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim me py that will rake. niow, heer 
the back of your neck when it_becomes “woolly.” Try bar city rly mans of handles. 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.’’ If they Our § sibes 
haven't them se es tous. Sen aghees 2: on portal t r prices, ete, aod the ate one iron A i i ~~ 
COATES CLIPPER CO.. - Worcester, Miss se dn Hee oR. ig garden 

tools. Freeon appli 


BATEMAN 


S/n Feel: 

















We Make The Best 
‘Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 
Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., caroseo,* fii: 
34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicies and harness ha: Seen gets Seset trem our 
to user 3 one of econtury. W es —— 
roval an rantee safe are nothing 
it not 8a as to style, quality ona pelon. 
Pa Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


ind’ to the consumer exclusively, Wé make 200 styles of \“1I\> 
Ee Baa bs civing vel vi *, 65 styles of Harness. Bend? forlarge, free catalogue. 5, Y| 


Wagon with Guar- 
anteed ha bere Sires. Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co.. 1, i age O nopy 


plete, 678. 




















HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear the script name of Stewart 


Iartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 
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_ The monotony of house-cleaning can 
\be attributed largely to this reason, that 
there are so many homes designed and 
built in such a manner as to-afford lit- 
tle opportunity to effect any visible 
change even after the irksome part of 
the manual labor is over. 


,Such a condiden is most enperent where shelves and built-in bookcases 


are permanent fixtures of ‘the library. 


Whereas, Slobe“Wernicke 


variety of arrangements af any time. 


They can be obtained in most any finish and to 


fit most any space. 


, Three different and distinct types are described 
‘Carried in stock by over 1200 
Where not represented we ship 
Prices uniform every- 


in our catalogue. 
exclusive agents. 
on approval, freight paid. 
where. Send for Catalogue No. 106 VY. 


“* Elastic” 
Bookcases are capable of an unlimited 
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The Globe-“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 


CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


[EWIsé GoncER 


The Largest and 
Best EKauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cationy. Lacking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons and on House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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“THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - — $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. ” 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $/0,000. 





int, -- 
land in fores 


THE VINE MORTEAGE 60. 


WICHIAT, KANSAS 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
Bills of Exchange 


Cable Transfers 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 











BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 











John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
fa Sterling, Francs and Dollars fer Travel ta 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transtiers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 








THE LIBERTY 


INATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


Capital - = «= $1,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,500,000 
Undivided Profits - 791,000 
Deposits - - = 11,185,873 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, President. 
CHARLES H. STOUT, Vice-President. 

D. G. REID, Vice-President. 

CHARLES W. RIECKS, 24 Vice-President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

FRED’K P. McGLYNN, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 

DANIEL G. REID, 

B. ©. CONVERSE, 

F. L. HINE, 

T. A, GILLESPIB, 
CHARLES H. STOUT, 
CHARLES A. MOORE, 
H. P. DAVISON, 
CHARLES H. WARREN. 


GHO. F. BAKER, 

B. F. 0. YOUNG, 

ARTHOR F. LUKE, 
HENRY C. TINKER, 

J. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
FREDERICK G. BOURNE, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
AMBROSE MONELL, 








J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 


21 Broad St. New York 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World. Draw 

‘ Bills of Exchange and Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Knauth, Nachod & Kine 


BANKERS 
‘Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 


Drafts on all parts of the world. 


Deposit accounts, subject to check, received on 
favorable terms. 





Anited States Trust Company of New Pork 


45-41 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS 


WALL STREET 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000. 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR. TRUSTEE, Sas DEPOSITARY OF 
CoURT MONEYS, and in many other trust 


It allows interest at current rates on de ee eee ee ae securities and other prop 
-- ye Pe for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
HENRY E. AHERN Se 
. Cc! '. 
CHARLES 


D. WILLIS JAMES, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
Vice-President. 
J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 


WILFRED 
A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


AMUEL SLOAN 


8 M. ROC 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. OR 


‘OHN CROSBY RROWN ILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
W BAYARD CUTTING, AM D. 


LI . 
rAV H. SCHWAB, 
NK LYMAN, 


OHARLES 8. SMITH, 





J oan A. STEWART, 


Chairman of Board. 

GEORGE F. VIETOR, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 

JAMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAG 

JOHN CLAFLIN. PAYNE WHITNE 
EDWARD SHELDON 


JOHN J. PHELPS, WA Ww. 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY. CHAUNCEY KBEP. 
D. 0. MILAB, 
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A SHORT TIME INVESTMENT 


Which Will Pay Large Dividends 


During the past year and a half we have ae a number of Realty Syndicates 
or com es to take advantage of some favorable opportunity to make large profits 
_in the development of or the marketing of a piece of Long Island property. 
The aggregate capital of these companies amounts to over one million dollars. 
' The marKet value today of the properties owned by these companies exceeds three and 
one-half million dollars and the properties are increasing in value day by day. 
The profits accruing to the investors in these undertaHings are very large, and 
when considered on the per cent. basis of profits on invested capital are uncommon. 

'. Our purchases and contracts were made prior to the recent great advances in 
Brooklyn and Long Island property and all financially co-operating with us have received 
the benefits of our advance buying; in other words the prices da by our syndicates or 
companies are the prices of a year or eighteen months ago. 

We Know of no investment which will tie up one’s money for so short a period 
and return such large profits. 

You can secure a participating interest in this undertaHing if you wish by 
subscribing for some of the stocl. Shares are $100 each, payable 25 per cent. monthly. 

We are now accepting subscriptions for a new development and what we are 
doing and have done guarantees investors a profit of 100 per cent. within three years. 

Testimonials and references furnished. Full information may be obtained at 
our office in person or by mai 


STOKES & KNOWLES 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
200 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. N: Y. 
































Income Values ... 
Quotation Record 


THE MOST CORRECT, CONCISB’ AND COMPREHENSIVE 


Compendiums of Securities 


DEALT IN ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


=9) 


Francis Emory Fitch 
47 Broad Street 
New York 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
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Are Bonds Cheap ? 


Investors have aow unusual opportunities to buy high- 
grade, long-term first mortgage railroad bonds at prices 
averaging six points below those prevailing one year ago. 
This class of railroad bonds can be bought at the present 
time to yield between four and one-half and five per 
cent., a return equal to Trolley or Lighting bonds offered 
of undetermined values, and that have, in most cases, no 
market. Conservative investors buying bonds to secure a 
fixed income, and dependent upon it, need helpful sug- 
gestions from a practical railroad bond expert. I offer 
my services in making selections and in supplying safe, 
paying bonds of knéwn values to investors. Prior to 
1898, I was connected with the management of various 
railroads, serving respectively as Secretary, Treasurer and 
Vice-President. I was the expert retained to determine 
the equities and values in the reorganizations of the prop- 
erties now known as the Southern Railway and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway, and was successively an officer 
of each, resigning in 1898 to enter the bond business. 
There are two classes of bond experts. The one who 
has obtained his training in a banking house, which is 
entirely theoretical, and the other that has had a practical 
training in railroad management to fit him for the bond 
business. Correspondence with investors invited. Bond 
offerings on request. 


WM. A. C. EWEN, 


First National Bank Building, 


Telephone, t93 Rector. 2 Wall Street, New York. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS. LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. 
wants. 


Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO, 


has for years paid 


% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check 
issued semi-annually. 
Assets - - - $1,650,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 
This Company is engaged in the safest and most 
rofitable businese known, the acquirement of New 
ork Real Betate. It handles realty in exactly the 
same manner as the Astor and other large estates and 
with fio Wtio reentage x, Laas we ————— of 
from 5 ,000. acce ting earnings 
from date of receipt. Cell or write for kooklet F. 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


It especially provides for practical 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 22d, 1907: 
$19,256,917 81 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Bonds, securities, ¢te. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate ov ned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State bank and bankers 
Checks. and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund 


4,048,623 13 


2,939,145 00 
701,100 00 


250,000 00 


28,000 00 
$45,113,390 67 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 


1,575,145 03 
798,750 45 


$45,113,390 47 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
sworn to before me this 26th day of 

ELBERT A. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings County, 113, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


WM. L. BU 
J. R. MAXW Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Incredibl 
Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of in- 
vestors for thirty-one y= without loss or complaint, 
me Ft a Ah none is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding per cent. interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Subscribed and 
March, 1907. 


Correct—Attest: 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 16th, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 18th to 
March 80th, 1907, both days included. 

WM. B. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in ay State of New York, at the close 
business March 


Overdrafts . 

U. 8. bonds to “secure circulation. 
Bonds and securities 

Banking house 

Due from National banks gs Teserve agents) 

Due from State bauks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items. 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National —_ 

Nickels and cents 

Lawful money reserve in bank, ‘viz.: 


Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding 
Dividends unpai . 
Due to other National banks.......... esnse 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand —_ oeee of ayes aesccececed Sen 
Acce ted check: ee 
Cashicr’s checks outstanding ease 


4,238 50 
11,790,628 17 
339,252 19 
2,136,647 37 
269 77 


Total 
State of New. York, “County of New "York, 88. : 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 
uamed bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my Se ae and belief. 

CHARLES H ATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed .and sworn to before me this 28th day of 


March, 
RODERICK P. FISHER, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
WM. 8S. OPDYKE, 


THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GEORGE W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. 


me LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW VORK OFFTOR, No, 46 WILLIAM STRERT 


CONSOLIDATED COTTON DUCK CO. 

Baltimore, February 2ist, 1907. 
The Directors of this company have declared a dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. upon the preferred stock of this 
company for the six months ended December 3ist. 1906. 
payable April ist, 1907, to stockholders of record March 
20th, 1907. The transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. 
March 20th, 1907, and reopened April 2d, 1907. Checks will 

be duly mailed to stockholders. 
DAVID H. CARROLL, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NUMBER TWO. 


METROPOLITAN BANK 


New York City, March 14th, 1907. 
At the Reestes Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this Bank held this day, the Regular Quarterly Iividend 
of One Per Cent. was ‘declared, payable April 1st, 1907. 
Books clone March 2ist and reopen April 24, 1907 


AUGUSTUS C. CORRY, Cashier. 


} Directors. 

















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 22d, 


Loans and discounts 
Ar gg secured and unsecured. . 
S. bonds to secure circulation 
Diner bonds to secure U. 8. ——_ 
U. 8. bonds loaned 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Due from National banks (not | reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks, 
—e paper currency, nickels and cents 




















to 
Beak 
FANS 
2848 








SSESIESLZS3S2 


ix) 
de 
3288 


pecie 

Legal-tender notes 

——e fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. 


38 
3 


50, 
Treasurer account customs 10,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
ae ge "paetiah, 


National banknotes outstanding . 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers . 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Reserve for taxes 

Bonds borrowed 

Anticipated interest on U. 8. bonds 


less expenses ‘and taxes 


33 


$2 
2| sgssssaeaazes 


» 
23 
a 


PEPER Piis 


Ad Ls 
SgeR83 


o8e58 


i=} 
_ 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief.JAS. V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 
March, 1907. WOOLSEY A. SHEPARD, 


Correct—Attest: Notary Public. 
E. ©. CONVERSE, 
J. R. MAXWELL, i Directors. 
FREDK. B. SCHENCK, 





RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE EAST 


‘RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
U. 8. Bonds 
Bonds, Securities, etc. 
Banking House 
Due from Banks 
Exchanges 
Cash 


Circulation 
Due to Banks 


$2,010,827 81 
OFFICERS 
VINCENT LOESER, President 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier 
GEO. E. HOYER, Assistant Cashier 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 20th, 1907. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company has de- 
nd of ONE AND ONAL PER CENT. 

on -its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day 
of April next, to stockholders Specs at the close of 

in 


t. 
BDWARD 1U.. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
 ¥ ~- Bay of New York, at the close of business March 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc. P 
Banking house 
Due from National bank 
Due from State banks ... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks... 
Nickels and cents ° 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer—65% 
of circulation 
Due from 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 





U. 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
lus fund 


aid 
National banknotes outstanding 
State banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks 
“Due to trust companies end savings bank 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Reserved for taxes 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. POWELL, Cashier. 


H. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


March, 1907. 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, } 
EDWARD C. RICE, if Directors. 
JOHN ARBUCKLE, 





THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this bank, 
paral on and after April ist 1907, until which date 
—— books will be closed. [i. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York, March 22d, 1907. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


New York, March 18th, 1907. 


DIVIDEND NO. 154. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Byes divi- 
dend of ONE AND Ly tag PER .C upon the 
Capital Stock of this Com pany, ry ~} at the pe. of the 
Treasurer on and —_— 15th day of April next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 

on the 20th day of March inst. 

rhe transfer books will be closed at three o'clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the morn- 


ing of April ist, next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





THE ASSOCIATED MERCHANTS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J., March 234, 1907. 


For the annual clection of —. April 17th, 1907, 
the transfer books will close 3 P. M. Wedn esday, 
March 27th, and reopen at 10 - M. Friday, April 19th, 
1907. A regular quarterly dividend ef one and one-quarter 
per cent. and an additional quarterly dividend of one- 
quarter of one. per cent. on the First Preferred stock—also 
a regulsr qeorearty dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
and an additional quarterly dividend of one-quarter of 
one per cent. on the Second Preferred stock—wi 

to the Preferred stockholders of this com 

on April 15th, 1907, MOSES BLY, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the Bo of New York, at the close of 
business March 22d, 1 


U. 8. 

Other bonds to secure 

U. bonds loaned 

Bonds, securities, etc. oe 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 
Checks and other cash items.......... 
Excbanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
—— Seed reserve in bank, viz.: 


Spe 
Legal- -tender notes 

Reeetn fund with U. 8. Treasurer O% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 31,000 00 


. $16,877,836 22 


Ca - $500,000 00 
Su ‘un . ’ 
500,387 07 


Due to State banks and banke 
Due to trust companies and eavings ae e 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual devesite subject to check.. 
Dermmand certificates of deposit.........+..++. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits . 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes .....+.++ 
Total - Senay, 836 22 

State of New York. County ‘of ‘New "York, ss. : 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


EB. V. W. ROSSITER, 

Cc. C. CLARKE 

THOS. L. JAMES, 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


March, 1907. 
GEORGE GASTLIN, 


[Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, 
New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





1850 THE 1970 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM.. PREP 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY... ” rest. Title om 4 = 


WM. H. PORTER..... -Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance. or not, may make direct > with this 
Compan for a limited _ territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE Co. 


81 Willoughby Siok. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 94. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
lared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 15th, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 5th, 1907. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, "a the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 22d, 


$4,829,765 75 
425 46 


50,000 00 
686,087. 29 
20,940 58 
537,451 61 
46,612 91 
55,218 36 
477,551 80 

1,708 03 


684,612 50 


Due from National banks (not ‘reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items. . 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Fractional paper any —— end cents 
— Seemed reserve in bank, 


Tegal. tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 

per cent. of circulation) 
Due from A Treasurer other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund 


2,500 00 
12,000 00 
$8,187,678 29 


Capital stock $450,000 00 
Surplus fund 800,000 
= profits, 

248,371 35 


National banknotes outstanding 49,500 00 
Due to other National ponte. 547,733 42 
te banks and bank 181,578 67 
o trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
vidual deposits subject ‘to check........ 
~ md of ope 


Total ....... $8,187,678 29 
State of New York, “County of ‘New York, ss.: 

I, H. P. DOR PEMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the = statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belie 

H. *D. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 
March, 1907. ALBERT H. GAL 
Notary Public, No. 77, Kings Co. Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: 

GEO. HARD, 
FRANKLIN J. 
G. P. 


‘JEROME, } Directors. 
MOROSINI, 





THE 


First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


March 22d, 1907. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............ 
Due from banks and bankers 
Real estate and securities... 


$3,863,469.68 
3:417,265-49 
700,693.00 
550,000.00 
904,910.56 


$9,436,338.73 

LIABILITIES. 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 1,162,702.41 
387,000.00 
7,486,636.32 


$9,436,338.73 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 
EDW’D I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 


782,804 O00 © 


‘Other real estate owned 





4 1-2 Per Cent. on Funds 


Under s agreement earned in an investment ac- 
count, wi strong and conservative Trust Company. 
We invite. such accounts in amounts of 


$3100 OR MORE 
and secure to such depositors @ rate of 4% per cent. per 


ones. 
tion provides for iy rate. of interest ia 
ay "purposes, oO ~ ena | 
- absolute. 
the 
Explanatory Book on Request 


safe 
assets 
Home Trust Company of New York 
NEW YORE 20-24 Vesey Street, Evening Post Suilding 
BROOKLYN 


184 Montague Street and Hambu 
Assets in Excess of Four 


‘and Myrtle Avenues 
llion Dollars 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York at the close of business March 
22d, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.. 
U. ds to secure U. 
Other bonds to secure e 

miums on U. 8. bond 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 


SeBsssssz 














Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. Treasurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


Teta) nccccccccceccscccccvecveesccocs $28,779,116 75 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im.....cccccsccsccceves . 
Surplus fund 
agers profits, less 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 

Due to other 


$3,000,000 00 
4,000,000 00 
expenses and taxes 


3 


om 


Due to trust companies and savings -_ 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

U. 8. deposits 

U. 8. bond account .. 


| 8888228 
SBRBRAISSS 


3| 82 
=e 
= 


Total $28,779,116 75 
State of pen york County ‘of New York, ss.: 

I, EMIL Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly coeur” tbat the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EMIL aa, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this th day of 


March, 1907. 
JAMES H. ROBERTSON 
Notary Pubiie. 


MILES M. O'BRIEN, 
BE. T. JEFFERY 
WILLIAM SKINNER, 


Correct—aAttest: 
} Directore 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
- March 22d, 1907. 


Loans and discounts $4,358,915 90 
U. S. bonds and other securities 1,411,005 00 
Banking house "120, 100 00 
Cash and due from banks.... 


Sarples and ‘preate 
us 2 be 
National basknetes 

Deposits & 


©. Taft. Pres.; M. 7. Barber, Cash 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 224, 1907: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
0. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 541,781 50 
U. 8. bonds on hand 50,000 00 
Premiums . 34,718 75 
Bonds, securities, etc. 732,249 67 
Banking house, furniture 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 1,337,968 06 
Due from State banks and bankers 347,017 46 
Cheeks and other cash items 33,120 47 
Exchanges for Clearing House 3,297,780 19 
Notes of other National banks 31,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,320 49 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 2,256,777 40 

Legal-tender notes 1,070,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (6% 

of circulation) 27,500 00 
Oue from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 


redemption fund 151,806 00 


LIABILITIES. 


Cupital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
paid 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 3,071,957 15 

Dividends unpaid 

{ndividual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checke 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. 8S. FREEMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and eworn to before me this 26th day of 
March, 1907. A. W. McKAY, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

JOHN A. STEWART, 


J. W. HARRIMAN, "| Directors 
R. M. GALLAWAY, 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
120 Broadway, N: York, N. 
The annual meoting . 
rpose lec Di 
said Company, and for the rome. ate ae other busi- 


— which come bef 
- - % we ‘ore the meeting, will be held 


the meeting | the books for ot 
M., March 15th, Sth, 100t aa Will be 
at 10 o’clock-A. ‘M., April 4th, 1907. ' 


ALEX. MILLAR. Clerk. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business March 22d, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ..... Sededdeee opebeles $130,885,248 01 
Ovérdrafts, secured. and unsecured aa 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
U. 8S. bonds on hand 


Premium on U. 8. bonds 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agente) 4,473,751 99 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 31,031,670 38 
Notes of othe: National banks 172,110 00 
ractional paper currency, nickels and cents 8,562 45 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 

of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer other than 5% 

redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 1 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Provident reserve fund 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
U. 8S. deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ARTHUR KAVANAGH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. KAVANAGH, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
March, 1907. 

GEORGE H. COREY, Notary Public, 
New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
po a 2 H. DODGE 


OHN W. STERLING, 
EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, 


il Directors. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


The directors of the United Copper Company, having 
set aside the entire amount necessary for the payment of 
the regular dividends on the preferred stock during the 
year 1907 (viz., $300,000), have declared from the profits 
of the company a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the COMMON stock (viz., $787,500), payable 
April 29th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 16th, 1907. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 8 o’clock P. M., April 16th, 
1907, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., April 30th, 1907. 

STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City,. in Se of New York, at the 
close of business March 22d, 1907 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .......-..eesseeeee+++ $81,648,877 
Overdraf secured and unsecured......... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........ 
8S. bonds to secure a " 


+ 


Banking house, 

Due from National banks (not reserve mead 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 
Notes of other ne mey banks 

ag tee * eae reserve 


rpnpp 
ool 

= 

S: 


PES88.. 
AaSkeSSS8 


SLSIRESSSSS 


med tender notes ° ‘ . 
Redemption fund with U. — 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer ‘other “than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid voll coccccccccescce eeecee 
Surplus fund 
0 as profits, 


National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks...... 


Due to trust companies and savings banks... 


Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
cates of deposit 


United States de 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 


ks ° 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 
poate eoee 


Total $106,089,344 95 
State af" New. ‘York, County of New York, 8s.: 


Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


H. EWER, 
true to the 


‘solemnly swear that the above statement is 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. EBWER, Cashier. 


M. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
Mareh, 1907. Las 


WM. EB. DOUG 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


Correct—At 
FRANCIS R R. AvTLPTON, 


AUGUST BEL 
W. ROCKHILL mot TTS, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


} Directors. 





JANUARY ist, 1907 
ASSETS ....ccccccccccccccscccem cocss $99,398,062 19 
LIABILITIES cocccccccccccoccccccccscs «6S GINRGET CO 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .... $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE:7220 Broadway 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
NIPISSING MINES COMPANY 


81 Naseau Street, New York. 

March 25th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable April 20th, 
1907, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April. 24, 1907. ‘Transfer books will be closed April 
2d, 1907, at 8 P. M., and remain closed until the open- 

ing of business on April 22d, 1907. 
FRANK W. HOLMBS, Treasnrer 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, By Se Sige ef Mew: Tot, at Ge Gee 
business March 22d, 1907 
RESOURCES. 

Overdraft, secured _ and eesencess 
U. 8. to secure cireulation. soesocces 
U. 8. oe to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 
Bonds, securities, etC., ......seesseeseeeees 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ae 

Legal-teniler notes 

Botemetion fund with U. 8S." Treasurer (5% 

of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 

redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
a profits, 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to State banks and ba 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
cates of deposit .. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks aes 
United States deposits 


$6,999,659 17 
State be . = York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above I come reer is true 
to the best of my nnowtesee and belie: 

MES C. BROWER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn S before me this 27th day of 
March, 1907. LEWIS L. PIERCE, 

Notary Public, City and Co. of New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
PEDRO R. DE 


FLOREZ 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
c. F. TIETJEN, 


Nallonal Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Directors. 








Established in 1850 Operating 44 States 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
8. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
©. B. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


$37,511,373.24 
4,224,287.21 
148,797,787.00 


Assets . = 
Surplus’ - : 
Insurance - : 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD Co. 
Cou due April ist, 1907, from Pacific Extension bonds 
of this company will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company. 
54 Wall Street, New Vork. 
F.- A. PAVIS, Treasurer 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
ROBERT E. SACKETT, Vice-President 


CHARLES B. SHEDD, Treasurer 
ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary (| * 





FINANCIAL CONDITION 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1906 





ASSETS. 
First eer... soame—cees estate 
value, $4,064,77 
450.00; total, 


toe 
ee 50 
3,916,625 00 


) 
Cash in office and banks 
Loan on approved collatera 
aeaae to 


(Secured by reserve, $589,000.00) 
Premium notes on policies in force 

(Secured by reserve, $103,000.00) 
— & _ premiums and premiums in 

ransi 

‘R eserve charged in liabilities) 
Interest and rents due and accrued 
Billa receivable (secured) , 


Total admitted assets $7,106,512 12 





Present value o: 
installment 

Premiums 

All other 

Surplus agpentioned ne 

Excess security to 


adj 
amounts not yet ak on 
licies 


$7,106,512 12 


RECORD OF 1906. 
Amount of insurance in force December Slat, 1906......ccccccccccccccccccccccesccscccccce $47,656,411 21 


Gain in surplus 
Gain in assets 


80,790 75 
1,014,011 66 
455,565 88 
1,028,172 62 
17,212,595 00 


The Variety of Sound, Liberal, Up-to-Date Contracts issued by the NATIONAL, combined with 
the Company’s Strength, make certain the Success of the Agent who works. 





Address, ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary, National Life Building, 159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








fitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
+ name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 
Of which there have been redeemed 
Leaving outstanding at present time 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the comoans amounted to. 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company ‘revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN; President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ix ct 2 COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARL FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- -JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 
81,310,840 
73:744,440 
7,566,400 


19,469,981 














German Amerie 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1907 


$1,.500.000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


13.798.729 


Established 1808 























Sire WP Fire 


Atiag Assurance Companp, Zo 
100 William #t., NewPPork 
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Mutual Reserve Lite nuance Company 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 


305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - : : - $14,426,325.00 


Increase in Surplus, 1905, - : : . : . 33,204.29 


Interest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
penses and Taxes), based on Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent. 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, - . : . 84,300.00 
Payments to Policyholders aad Beneficiaries, 1905,  - : 3,388,707.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries ince 
Organization, - . : : . : - 64,400,000.00 





THE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES. SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 
THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 














JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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we HOME 


SRieabie COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $1,074,430 70 
Real Estate 1,543,892 06 

i 1,950,000 00 
State and City Bonds 2,995,400 00 
Railroad Bonds 3,216,100 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 448,000 00 
Railroad Stocks t 7,530,620 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 449,500 00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks 369,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 105,300 00 
Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 57 





$20.839,174 33 





LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund ai 
Reserve for Losses 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance, and Other Claims 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities. ‘Including Capital... .. «+ 7,408,355 39 





$20,839,174 33 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - * - - $10,408,855 86 








LEVI P. MORTON, - NOYES CORD MEYE 
U LEVI C. 
OHN H. 


DUMO Ss FLA 
RIDGE G. SNOW, . ‘ MANUEL H. A. CORREA. 
OHN CLAFLIN. SAMUEL D. STYLES. 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA; Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907. 
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WHITE 
THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


MODEL “H” WHITE STEAMER 


Above is shown our model “H,’’ the smaller of the two models | 
which we are offering this season. In commendation of this car, we | 


would say that it follows quite closely in its general construction our | 
Mode! “‘F’’ which we built last season. | 

The Model ““H” has a somewhat shorter wheel-base than our last 
year’s car and is proportionately lighter. It is rated at 20 steam horse- | 
power and its price is $2,500f. 0. b. Cleveland. Only a limited number 
of our entire season’s output of this car remains unsold, 

As regards the new features, the Model “‘H”’ is provided with the 
new system of regulation and with a number of minor improvements | 
which are found also in our high-powered Model “G.”’ 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio ee 
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is wort ah i: Be i Che eS 
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icine PEARS 
| /eave it in the store ; 
4 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured,” 





